Journal Edueation. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Vol. XXXIT. | Weekly 


$2.50 per year, in advance. 
Price. | Single copie 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY 


Among our recent publications may be mentioned the following popular text-books especially adapted for use in elementary grades. 
These books are all freshly written, attractive, and interesting, and are carefully adapted to the grades for which they are intended. 


APPLETONS’ LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, 


On the plan of Cornell’s First Steps in Geography. A new and attractive little book, fully illustrated | 


with engravings and maps. 31 cents. 


LONG'S NEW LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By C. C. Lone. Thoroughly revised and numerous pictorial illustrations introduced. 


Part I. Language Exercises for Primary Cin«ses. 20 cents. 
Hl. Banmguege Kxercises. [llustrated. 25 cents. 


Lessons iu English 35 cents. 


MAXWELL’S LANGUAGE SERIES. A Graded Course, 


By W. H. MAXWELL, M.A., Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn. 


Primary Lessons in Language and Composition. 30 cents. 
Introductory Lessons in Kuglish Grammar. 40 cents. 


Complete Grammar (in preparation). 


METCALF and BRIGHTS LANGUAGE EXERCISES. | 


RoBERT METCALF, and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT. Illustrated. 


as been taken in the arraugement of lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to 


furnish repeated practice in every variety of exercise. 


EGGLESTON’S FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


With special reference to the Lives ands Deeds of great Americans. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. Beau. | DR AWIN g 


tifully illustrated 60 cents. 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Thoroughly revised and brought down to the latest date, with many new portraits and other illustra 


tions. 


plete w 


42 cents. In this work much care LOCKWOOD’S ANIMAL 


| Charming books for use either 


By SAMUEL LocKWooD, Ph.D 


Part 
Part If. Birds. 60cents. 


JOHONNOT & BOUTON’S LESSONS IN HYGIENE, 


For Intermediate grades, being No. II. of the Authorized Physiol Series prepared under 
vision of Mrs. Many H Host 45 cents. 


KENNEDY'S WHAT WORDS SAY. 


A practical Analysis of Words for use in elementary schools. By JOHN KENNEDY. In two parts. 


Part f. For Primary Classes. 45 cents. 
KE, Fer Grammar tirades. 45 cents, 


JOHONNOT’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES OF READERS, 


Es | designed for Supplementary Reading. Charmingly written. Attractively illustrated. Re- 
th useful knowledge. 


Book of Cats and Dogs. 17 cents. 
 KFriend« in Feathers and Fur. 30 cents. 
| Neighbors with Wings and Fins. 40 cents. 
| Glimpses of the Animal Werld, $1.00. 


Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, 
and Swimmers. 40 cents. 
Neighbors with Claws aud Hoofs. 54 cts. 


MEMOIRS. 


as text books of science in popular,form for as supplementary readers, 


Mammat«. 60 cents. 


Krusi’s Kasy Drawing Le«sous. For Kindergarten and Primary Schools, Three parts. 12 cards 
in each part, with Instructions. 12 cents per part. 

Krasi’s Synthetic Series of Drawing. Primary. 4 books; each 12 cents 

Krusi’s Analytic Series of Drawing, Intermediate. 4 books: each 16 cents. 

White’s Industrial Drawing. Kevised. Nos. 1 to&, per doz., % cts.: Nos 9 to 18, per doz. $1 80. 


HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS. (ust Issued) READER AND. PRIMER. 


A book for primary grades, being No. I. of the Authorized Ph 


pervision of Mrs Mary H. Hunt, National and International Superintendent of Scientific Instruc- 


tion of the National W. C. T. U. 30 cents. 


illustrated. 60 cents, 


| 


The publications of the AMERICAN BooK CoMPANY embrace a large number of the best and most | 


Complete price-list will be sent 


A series of journeys around the world, based on Guyot’s Introduction with Primary Lessons. Richly 


on request to any school officer or teacher. Any of the above books will 


popular text books in the United States. They present a varied list from which a most judicious selection be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the price. Special terms made on introductory supplies. 


can be made for every grade of public and private schools. 


Correspondence solicited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York; 806 and 808 Broadway. 


' Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. 


Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


MAURY’S 


| HOMES VENABLE’S | | Es ix 

Ss & NEW READERS. NEW ARITHMETICS NEW GEOGRAPHIES German Simplified, — LATIN. a: 

= eS & 2 | — 
= | NEW FIRST, NEW ELEMENTARY. Two Books: LATIN PRIMER, © 

| Tarp, NEW PRACTICAL. Spanish Simplified | GRAMMAR, = = 

= = FOURTA, — Prepare for reading, EXERCISE BOOK, | = 

Zn FIFTH READER. ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY. REVISED PAYSICAL. business, or travel. &c. | — = 


KNOFLACH’S | GILDERSLEEVE’S | 


A TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


“STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY.” By Gen. Tomas J. 
Morean, U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Principal of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School. 


355 pp. Price, $1.75. 


FULL OF SUCCESTIONS, HINTS, AND INFORMATION---INVALUABLE TO ALL TEACHERS, OLD AND YOUNC. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, “00? FOR THIRTY Days. 


PEDAGOGY, postpaid, to any teacher, on receipt of $1.40. 


Send your 
erders to 


SILVER, 


BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333, 


and style suitable for school use. 


ESTERBROOK&C?. 


These Pens have the shape, size, 


They have all the 


qualities of perfect pens, fineness of P non elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public an 


THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


private schools throughout the United States. 


HN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S GREEK 


AND LATIN TEXTS. 


CESAR. C. Julii Cxsaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. 
Recognovit Lona, M.A. 188 pp. 

VERGILIUS. Publi Vergili Maronis Opera. Ex Recensione 
J. ConineTon, A.M., Lingow et Litterarom Latinarum apud 
Oxonienses Professoris. 338 pp. 

HORATIUS. Quinti Horatii Flacci OperaOmnia. Ex Recen- 
sione A. J. MACLEANE. 212 pp. 

CICERO de SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, et de 
OFFICIIs. M. Tallii Ciceronis Cato Major sive de Senectute 
Lelius sive de Awicitia. Recensuit Geo. LonG, M.A. De 
Officiis Libri Tres. Recognovit REINHOLDUS KLoTz. 190 


pages . 

CICERONIS TUSCULANAE DISPUTATIONES. 
M. Tollii Ciceronis Tuscalanarum Dispatationom ad Bratum 
Libri Quinque. Recognovit REINHOLDUS KLoTz. 190 pp. 

CICERO de NATURA DEORUM, etc. M. Tollii 
Cieceronis de Natura Deorum, de Vivioatione, de Fato. Recog- 
novit REINHOLDUS KLOTz. 272 pp. 


SALLUST. C. Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jagartha. Recogno- 
vit Geo. LonG, M. A. 112 pp. 
LUCRETIUS. T. Lacreti Cari de Rerum Natura Libri 


Sex. Recognovit Huco A. I. MuNRO, M.A. 190 pp. 
CICERO de FINIBUS. M. Tullii Ciceronis de Finibus 
Bonorum et Malorum Libri Quingue. Io. NIcHOLAUS 


MADVIGIUS. Recensuit et Enarravit. 186 pp. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. M. Tollii Ciceronis Orationes 
Selecte XIV. Reeognovit RetnHOLDUS KLoTz.  Editio 
Altera Emendatior. 288 pp. 

CICERONIS EPISTULZ SELECT. WM. Tollii 
Ciceronis Epistule Select. Kecognovit REINHOLDUS KLOTZ. 
286 pages. 

JESCHYLUS. Ex Novissima Recensione FreDERICI A. 
PALEY. Accessit Verboram precipue notanda sunt et Nomi- 
nom Index. 272 pp. 


EURIPIDES. Ex Reeensione Freperici A. PALEY. Ac- 
cessit Verborum et Nominum Index, 3 vols 00 pp. 

HERODOTUS. Recensuit WILLIAMS BLAKEs- 
LEY, S. T. B. Coll. as. Trin. apad Cantabr. quondam Socius, 
2 vols., 726 pp. 

THUCYDIDES.  Recensuit JoANNES GULIELMUS Don- 
ALDSON, 8S. T. ?. Coll. a8, Prin. apud Cantabr. quondam 
Socins, 2 vols. 604 pp. 

XENOPHION. Xenophontis Anabasis, Recensuit J. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, A.B. 224 pp. 
PLATO. Platonis Dialogi VI. 

MANNI. 328 pp. 

XENOPHON. Xenophontis Libri Socratici. De Socrate Com- 

mentarii, Ueconomicus, Conviviam; Anonymi Socratis A 

logia ad Iudices. Ex Recensione CAROLI SCHENKEL, Ca- 


Ex Recensione C. F. HER- 


SOPHOCLES. Ex Novissima Recensione GULIELMI DIN- 
DORFIL. 340 pp. 


ravit S. R. WINANS. 252 pp. 23 vols. Paper, 32 cents; 
cloth, 59 cents per volume. 


We cordially invite teachers and school officers contemplating changes in text books to correspond with us before making a selection. All such letters 


will receive our prompt and careful attention. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMsLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 
Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 
Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM 838 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 


‘A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Brain 


Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1 00. 


Chemical Supplies for § Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Laboratories of 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelaim ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


Gy Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


CIFFORD’S 
Air-Tight 
INK - WELL. 


The only air-tight schoo) 
Ink Well made. 

Can be easily attached to 
any school desk. 

Simple, postpaid, 25 cts. 


TARR’S NOISELESS POINTER 


Has rubber tip and suspending ring. The only poise- 
less school pointer made. Sample postpaid, 26 cts. 


THE SCHOOL PEN # AND PENCIL 
CASE. 


Just out, and the only case of the kind made. Can be 
easily attached to any school desk. Postpaid, 25c. 


LL these s clalties are fully protected by letters 

patent. Romae to imitate wil) be appreciated 

but not tolerated. Descriptive circulars and special 
prices upon application. 

Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
slate and Composition Blackboards, 
Standard school Shades, etc. 

W. A. CHOATE & CO., General Furnishers, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

61 East 13th St., N.Y. City. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


200 SONGS for # & stamp. Hous & 


PHILOSOPHICA4, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Send for list. 


igion and travel, is immense. 


For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, ete., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


tions and Pop- Au inst: ument with a choice selection 
ular Illustrate PA " WE } alle of Views wakes a splendid Holiday 
ed Lectures © present. We are the largest manu- 


facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how 
to conduct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MAKING 


and address cn» posts! 908 PAGE BOOK FREE 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
W. A. OLMSTED, 


GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
a 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & CooK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


STEEL 


JOSePn G' LLOTT'S 332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 


SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music and Books. in any 


notation. 
EF. GILsSon, 
MusIcC PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
tactory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Bohools Fire Alerms, Forme, etc. FULL 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, W. ¥. 


_ Am BELLS. 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Arch@ology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools. 
For further information 
address 
A. M_ LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh Bt., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


NEW YORK, WECINCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRY CO. 
‘ost an ree | nials. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. Gant "ab 
Imported Photographs Drawing Tables 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
Manufact’d by 
R. E. KIDDER, 
86 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
gy Send for circular. 


Recreation Queries in 
By Pror. C. L. GRUBER, State 


purpose of promoting greater interest in the study of 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


WITH ANSWERS. 


Cloth; price. 75 cents. 
We quote the following from the Author’s Preface: 


the dull monotony of difficuit hssons and dry facts, and thus ward off the tendency to routine work with 


consequent indifference. Striking tacts and uncommon occurrences 
are incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a source of healthful nun tree a 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address order, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


United States History 


Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


* This collection of ‘Queries’ has been mad 
our history. The compiler hopes that it will ja 


KINDERGARTEN 


* w. 
SCHERMERNORN & 
3 EAST 


Lippineorr's 
New Science Series. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 
The Latest and Best Text-Books in 


ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Recommended and Indorsed by the Best Educators 
and Authorities. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 
Cutter’s Physiologies. 
Beginner's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 


By JoHN C. CuTTER, B.Se., M D. 12mo, 140 
pp., 47 illustrations, 30 cts. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 

By CALVIN CuTTER, A.M.,MD A Revision 

of the First Book. 12mo, 200 pp., 70 illus. 
trations, 50 cts. 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

By Joun C. CutTTER, B.Se., M.D 140 illus- 

trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“The whole series is admirable in every respect, 
is well arranged for class use. is well illustrated, and 
presents in clear and attractive style the most recent 
and approved results of modern science.” — Journal 
of Education (Nashville, Tenn.) 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By PAut Bert. Adapted and arranged for 
American Schools by W. H. GREENE, M. D. 
With 570 Illustrations. Book One—Animals, 
Plante, Stones, and Soils: 30 cents. Book Two 
—Physics, Chemistry. Animal Physiology, and 
Vegetable Physiology: 36 cente. Complete in 
one volume; 375 pages; 60 cents. 

“It is, in fact, the first book I have found that ren- 
ders the scientific teaching of science possible in com- 
mon schools. Not only so, but we owe a debt of grat- 
itude to the author for giving usa lesson as to how 
to write for children ’ — Wm. M. MAXWELL, M. A., 
Assoc. Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge, 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States 
of Bodies Reading Lessons. Summaries. 
Questions. Subjects for Composition. By PAUL 
BERT, author of * Bert’s First Steps in Sci- 
entific Knowledge,’’ translated and adapted fcr 
American Schools. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
36 cents. 

“The child that has mastered this little book has 
taken a long step towards becoming an enthusiastic 
scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense 
of the term,—accurate, suggestive, and stimulating 
to the young mind.”—New Eng. Jour. of Education. 


Sharpless & Philips’ Astronomy, 


Prepared by Prof. SHARPLEsS, Sc.D., of 
Haverford College, and GEORGE M. PHILIPs, 
A.M., Principal of State Normal School. West 
Chester, Pa. Explicit Directions given in all 
Practicable Cases for Observing the Celestial 
Phenomena. Clear Explanations. Freshness 
of Matter. Profusely Illustrated 12mo. Cloth. 


‘A cursory examination gives the impression that 
itis an excellent book for the pur, se, interesting, 
suggestive, clear. and accurate.”’—C A. YOUNG, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Princeton College, Nv J. 


Sharpless & Philips’ Natural Philosophy 


Prepared by Prof. IsAAc SHARPLESS, Se D., of 
Haverford College, and GEORGE M. PHILIPS, 
A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa, 12mo. Cloth. $1.00, 


NEW BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 


Elements of Plane & Spherical Trigonometry. 


By Epwin S Craw ry, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania 
Price, $1.00 


CHAUVENETS GEOMETRY. 


A Treatise on Elementary Geometry, with Appen- 
dices containing a Copious Collection of Exer- 
cises for the Student and an Introduction to 
Modern Geometry. Crown S8vo. Cloth. $1.60. 


CHAUVENETS GEOMETRY, Abridged. 


By W™ E. Byerty, Ph.D., Professor of Math- 
ematics, Harvard College. 8vo. $1.20. 


* The plan of throwing the student upon his own 
resources from the start is certainly the correct one 
in geometry. It is a book calculated to develop not 
only the student, but the teacher as well. I know of 
no other text-book its equal for general class purpo- 
ses.”— Prof. J. G. BLACK, the University of Wooster, 
Wooster, O. 


*.* These books are all handsomely illustrated, and 
bound in a new, a' tractive, and substantial manner. 
Copies of any of the above sent to teachers, for exam- 
ination, upon receipt of price. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMP’Y, Pat's, 


715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 


8T., 
YORK. 


84 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Journal of Edueation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
AT EVENTIDE. 


BY N. W. RAND, MONSON, MASS. 


Parple and crimson and scarlet and gold, 
Scarlet and crimson and gray,— 

Trappings of glory the heavens unfold 
O’er the low-fallen monarch of day. 


Azure and cloudlet and forest-height dim, 
Ocean and mountain and sky, 

Drinking the wine of remembrance to him 
Who guards them no longer onfhigh. 


Hillside of verdure and valley of bloom, 
Where his late kisses have pressed, 

Dropping their tears in the gathering gloom 
At thought of the grave in the west. 


O faithless earth! Bid fear not annoy. 
Only a night-time, and then 

Brightness and beauty and pxans of joy 
Shall tell of his coming again. 


THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Gem of the autumn time, 
No other light like thine 
To deck October’s shrine, 
No flower so fair! 

Bluer than summer skies, 
Bluer than maiden’s eyes, 
Opening with glad surprise 
In noon’s clear air! 


Soon thou must droop thy head, 
Soon over hill and mead, 

Like a dark cloud will spread 
Frost-king, his power! 

Thus, cheered by thoughts of thee, 
Brighter my life shall be ; 

Thy light shall stay with me 


Beyond this hour! L. S. B. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. T. M. Bauuret, Svringfield: Don’t caution chil- 
dren against what there is no danger of their doing. 


I. A. Kurnez, Lanesburgh, Pa.: The life of useful- 
ness of a textbook in any town is from eight to ten years. 


Supr. A. C. Goopwin, Owensboro, Ky.: If the pupil 
has not the power of concentrating and prolonging his at- 
tention, his education is a failure. 


Cuauncey M. Depew: If a man has not the “grit” 
in him, and the nameless qualities which make success, it 
is of little account whether he is educated or not. 


Boston Journal: It is not sufficient for a teacher of 
the present day to know simply how to teach, or how to 
carry out methods. He is expected to study education 
scientifically. 

Ausert G. Boypen, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School: It is a wise economy that furnishes the best 
physical appliances and the wisest teachers for the educa- 
tion of our children. 

Supr. E. Anperson, Milwaukee: The 
opening of the school in general assemblage allows much 
to be done aside from and beyond the textbook curricu- 
lum, by dealing with the larger subjects and problems of 
human conduct. 


J. Remsen Bisuor, Cincinnati: A symmetrically de- 


veloped youth is a rare sight among school children. 
These undeveloped boys and girls will by and by be fath- 
ers and mothers. It becomes a matter of grave public 
concern that a physical deterioration of our people be, if 
possible, prevented. 


The Independent, N.Y.: There is no tide against the 
American public school. It is all the other way. It is 
felt by the Roman Catholic church itself. We have in 
this country, now, an immense body of young men brought 
up in the public schools who love it and know its value. 
The trend in the Catholic church itself is in its favor. 
Archbishop Ireland and the Catholic lay congress in 
Baltimore are all evidence of the fact. The hierarchy 
can no more destroy our school system than can their 
bigoted Protestant allies. It is safely intrenched in the 
love of the people. 


PRESIDENT MARK HOPKINS. 


BY REV. FRANK H. KASSON. 


Great thinkers are rare. They are the mountain peaks 
of the ages, standing out more distinctly the farther we 
get from them. They deserve, and receive, the honor of 
their fellowmen. America has produced many such, 
among whom Mark Hopkins occupies an honorable place. 
He made a profound impression upon the mental powers 
of two generations, in whose hearts he erected ‘ monu- 
ments more enduring than brass.” 

He was born in Stockbridge, Mass., February 4, 1802, 
and in the fullness of a ripe age died at Williamstown, 
June 17, 1887. In picturesque western Massachusetts 
the farmer boy became an ardent lover of nature. He 
was named for his grandfather, Col. Mark Hopkins, an 
officer of the Revolution, who died in the defense of his 
country. The great divine, Dr. Samuel Hopkins, was 
the grandfather's older brother. ‘The boy had a luminons 
soul and a thirst for knowledge, and early left the farm 
for the academy. Besides studying in his native town, 
side by side with such noble peers as David Dudley Field 
and John Morgan (of Oberlin fame), he spent some time 
at Clinton, N. Y., and at Lenox Academy. In the fall of 
1821 he entered Williams College as a sophomore, and 
graduated, the valedictorian of his class, in 1824. Dr. 
Griffin was president. The next five years were devoted 
to medical studies, with two years of tutoring, at Williams 
(1825-27). In 1827 he delivered a remarkable master’s 
oration at Williams, and in 1829 received the degree of 
M.D., at Pittsfield. 

In the summer of 1830 he was elected professor of 
rhetoric and moral philosophy at Williams College, and 
began a career which ended with his death fifty-seven 
years later. He had found his place. His mind was 
now to be occupied with great philosophical and meta- 
physical themes. He soon published A eview of the 
Argument from Nature for the Divine Existence. 

On Sept. 15, 1836, he was formally inducted into the 
presidency of the college, and at the same time ordained 
to the pastorate of the College Church. He entered 
calmly upon his great work, determined to develop the 
noblest and best qualities in all his students. He wanted 
to nerve them to their best efforts, that they might “ grow 
up at the same time into the light of science and the 
beauty of holiness.” 

President Hopkins was very popular with the students. 
He drew them to him, and they caught something of his 
enthusiasm, felt the earnestness of his thought, honored 
his exalted character, while a certain awe of his great 
attainments prevented undue familiarity. The living ex- 
ample taught men as nothing else could. Each student 
was proud to walk in the footsteps of his president. 

In those early years he was avery busy man. He taught 
anatomy, rhetoric, ethics, and metaphysics; he looked 
after all the material and spiritual interests of Williams 


College ; he preached a good share of the time, and pre- 


pared a number of very notable public addresses. No 
wonder that honors settled thick upon him: D.D., in 
1837, from Dartmouth, and in 1841 from Harvard ; 
LL.D., from New York, in 1857. In this latter year he 
also became president of the American Board, a position 
which he filled with conspicuous ‘ability for thirty years. 

What multitudes have listened delightedly to his lumi- 
nous, comprehensive, and catholic addresses! How elo- 
quent, instructive, and suggestive were the thoughts he 
uttered! He could equally interest an audience of work- 
ingmen or of savants. He was as much at home at one 
time, wrestling in full theological armor with President 
McCosh, and at another unfolding some great truth to a 
day-laborer in terms suited to his comprehension. His 
simple, direct manner of thinking made it possible for 
pupils or hearers easily to understand him. It has been 
well said of him by the eminent jurist, David Dudley 
Field, that “ he was a prince among teachers. He made 
his pupils think and ask questions as well as listen.” He 
also made them hate all sham and equivocation. 

There is not space in so brief an article to speak of all 
his published writings. They cover a wide field,—bacca- 
laureate sermons, temperance and historical addresses, 
speeches before the American Board constituency, essays, 
Lowell Institute lectures, and books of great philosophical 
worth and metaphysical insight. Friends and foes alike 
recognized the strength and clearness of his argument. 
He delighted in rendering abstrus# subjects popular. He 
was the Agassiz of metaphysics. His writings and per- 
sonality have had a commanding influence upon the 
thinkers of the century. President Garfield, in speaking 
of his own great indebtedness to him, but voices the feel- 
ing of a great multitude of thinkers of more or less note. 

What a fine personality he had! How many can re- 
call his tall figure bowed with the weight of years, his 
mild hazel eyes and benignant countenance. His deliber- 
ate, full tone of voice commanded instant respect. Men 
knew that he had something to say, and that it would be 
well worth hearing. How generous his treatment of op- 
ponents, and how calm and dignified he stood in the midst 
of heated, partisan discussion. He was a man whom all 
respected and whom his friends loved and honored, and 
felt that they could lean heavily upon. His nature was 
broad, generous, and tolerant, which made it possible for 
him so easily to harmonize opposing factions. 

In the beautiful month of June, 1887, he took his last 
drive, drank from a familiar spring, and looked his last 
upon the face of Nature. Like a little child lying down 
to sleep, the sweet spirit of the aged philosopher and saint 
gently passed out from the tenement of clay in which it 
had tabernacled over eighty and five years. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A FITTING SCHOOL. 


BY A. F. BECHDOLT, MANKATO, MINN. 


The high school is the successor of the academy and comes 
to us with all the defects of the academy. Before the 
public school system was fully developed and had secured 
recognition as the American system, all the higher training 
of the country was done by the academies. Asthe academy 
lost its hold upon the people the more various were the pur- 
poses it sought to serve. All this becomes, for good and 
evil, the inheritance of the high school. Asa result, it 
is difficult to define the functions of a high school, whether 
regarded as a “ finishing” or as a “fitting” school. As 
at present, organized, it is a provisional arrangement, and 
when American communities become as staple in compo- 
sition as communities in the old world, and adjusted to 
their environment, we may look for a differentiation into 
the free public classical preparatory school for college, a 
preparatory school in science, another for the arts, and 
still another for business, with a possible separation of 
the boys and girls with distinct courses of study. For the 
present, the course of study of the high school must ac- 


commodate itself to all these varied purposes. With such 
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vague ideas afloat as to the functions of a high school, it 
is plain that the quality of the work done cannot be so 
good as it might if all were of one mind, and in the at- 
tempt to serve many masters the high school must lose 
some one and neglect, if not ignore, all others. 


Men trained in our classical colleges have, till within 
recent years, been all powerful in shaping the work of 
the high school because they were the only ones with a 
definite and fixed end in view. A growing loss of inter- 
est in classical studies, and the conviction that mental 
culture was obtainable from the study of the sciences as 
well as from the classics, brought with it a readjustment 
of the work done in our colleges, and to some extent, 
also, in our high schools. This readjustment is not as 
yet complete, and quite naturally the high school suffers 
most. It must do all the work demanded in the past and, 
in addition, as much in sciences as is now demanded by 
the scientific schools as preparatory. It is drawn in two 
directions, seeking to do all that the classical colleges de- 
mand as preparation in Latin and Greek, and striving 
on the other hand to satisfy the people by presenting a 
liberal course of study in the sciences. 

A change in the study of the classics is gradually mak- 
ing itself felt in our schools by reason of the influence of 
the colleges. This change is not in the amount of matter 
colleges expect to be read, but in the thoroughness of the 
preparation. A fluent translation into English counts for 
more than a thorough mastery of grammatical construc- 
tion. As a result, there is a loss of scholarship. A con- 
sideration of the demands made by the better class of 
colleges as preparatory in Latin seems to show that too 
much biting off must be done to give time for any diges- 
tion, and as a consequence no true philological work in 
Latin can be done in the average high school and the 
knowledge acquired is apt to be superficial. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL SYMPOSIUM. 


ABSTRACTS OF A REMARKABLE SYMPOSIUM IN 
THE INDEPENDENT, SEPT. 4, UPON THE 
PUBLIC-PAROCHIAL SCHOOL QUESTION. 


By Howarp Crospy, D.D., LL.D. 


Liberty implies no state religion. Religion is left to 
the individual and his conscience. Accordingly no special 
form of religion can be in any way fostered by govern- 
mental aid. The least patronage of a religious sect is a 
violation of religious liberty. Religions must grow from 
their own vitality and not from state culture. This is not 
only the sole condition of religious liberty, but it is the 
most favorable condition of religion itself. State interfer- 
ence must always mar religion, however much it may 
give it the appearance of prosperity. State interference 
brings in the discordant element of politics, detrimental 
to all religion. 

It is from these premises we insist that religion must 
never be taught in our public schools. Any form of re- 
ligious teaching must have a sectarian character as against 
other forms; and to that degree such teaching in our 
publie schools would be a violation of our national prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. The public school should have 
as its one object the preparation of the child to form an 
intelligent member of the state. There the public school 
has exhausted its function. 

Moral influence should be exerted constantly on the 
pupil by moral teachers ; but this morality is what is ad- 
mitted by all citizens, the morality of truth, justice, and 
purity as consonant with the Divine will and the best in- 
terests of mankind. This morality is taught not by 
books, but by example and occasional precept. This 
morality is alike respected by every religion, for it is the 


Less should be demanded and a better quality of work | dictate of the universal conscience. 


could be done by the school and insisted on by the col- 
leges. These royal roads through the elements of Latin, 
these so-called inductive and natural methods for study- 
ing Latin, urged on the attention of high schools by the 
colleges, are to my view very hard roads to travel, and 
no positive improvement has been made over the old 
way of thoroughly learning the main matter of the Latin 
grammar. The demands of the better colleges in Greek 
seem to be far more reasonable, and yet in very many 
high schools, because of antipathy to classical studies, 
fostered by the demands made by the classical colleges, 
it is almost impossible to create any interest in the study 
of Greek. 

This is much to be regretted, because Greek is not 
only more beautiful, regular, and philosophical than 
Latin, but also, regarded from the standpoint of mental 
gymnastics, a more valuable study. 

In mathematics the interests of the college and high 
school are in harmony. The same may be said of mod- 
ern languages, more especially German, although as a 
rule these languages are poorly provided for in both col- 
leges and high schools. 

In English the work done in the average high school is 
poor. Few schools throughout the country provide any 
extended course in past Elizabethan English literature. 
Very few go back to Chaucer, and those who make any 
provision for the study of the language are rare. The 
study of English is worthy of a better place, more honor, 
and more time. 
people, possessors of a grand history and literature, it is 
our duty to set upon a pinnacle in our high schools the 
study of our language and literature. As grave fault 
may be found with the study of history and civics as car- 
ried out in most high schools. The different natural sci- 
ences are of varying value as studies to the student either 
as creating new mental power or as help in a future 
college courses. Botany, astronomy, geology, physics, 
and physical geography seem to me to be the most 
valuable. 

The high school is a fitting school also in a much 
deeper sense. It has todo with building up men and 
women properly equipped for the work that this nineteenth 
century has for them to do. In coming up to the full 
measure of our duty we need the cordial sympathy and 
intelligent cobperation of the colleges. We look to them 
as travelers in a desert country look to the hills, and from 
them would that we could at all times draw the help 
we need. 


As teachers of an English-speaking |to others. 


The cry of irreligious schools under this American sys- 
tem, is just as senseless as would be the cry of irreligious 
reading-rooms or irreligious eating-houses, because no re- 
ligion was apparent in them. While the government is 
neutral, all religions can grow according to their own 
vitality, and the truth will eventually triumph peacefully 
and satisfactorily to all. 


By Wma. T. Harris, LL. D. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
The first point to settle is whether religious instruction 
is essential or even desirable in the same schools in which 
secular instruction is given. If the answer to this is neg- 
ative, it will be evident that the public schools should be 
secular, and that parochial schools with religious instruc- 
tion mixed with secular instruction are not and cannot be 
of the best type. 
It seems to me clear that it is better to separate relig- 
ious instraction from secular instruction and to place it 
in a different school, a school connected with the church. 
The secular branches of study require a method of in- 
struction different from that adapted to religious branches. 
The mind is to be trained to keep all its powers awake. 
The powers of thinking must be taught to be alert and 
critical, and to take nothing on authority: Faith must be 
dormant. The child must not commit to memory the 
rule in his arithmetic, but must see the process and un- 
derstand the necessity of it so that he can demonstrate it 
He must understand in geography the phe- 
nomena of earth, air, and water, and comprehend the in- 
dustrial and commercial processes by which the products 
of the world are collected from all and distributed to 
each. In grammar he must learn to think with accurate 
definitions, and to understand the logical framework of 
language ; in history he must study the causes of events. 
Throughout the secular studies the object of the teacher 
should be to make the development of the thinking 
power a maximum and the development of the mere 
memory a minimum. 
But with religious instruction faith in authority is to be 
the chief organ, and the critical faculty of the intellect 
must be kept everywhere subordinate. This is necessary 
because religious truth is revealed in allegoric and sym- 
bolic form. Moreover it is revealed by divine authority, 
and is not discovered by us scientifically. Undoubtedly 
religious truth contains the highest wisdom that the 
human race possesses,—the ultimate ground of all moral 
and practical direction of life. For this very reason it 


cannot be taken up analytically and comprehended by the 
immature intellect of the pupil in the same way that he 
comprehends grammar and arithmetic. The analytic 
power of the mind which is necessary for the comprehen- 
sion of science is likely to be hostile and skeptical in its 
attitude toward religious truth. 

It is obvious that the mind must not be changed too 
abruptly from secular studies to religious contemplation. 
To place a lesson on religious doctrines next after a lesson 
in mathematics or physical science, has the inevitable dis- 
advantage that the mind brings with it the bent or pro- 
clivity of scientific study to the serious disturbance of the 
religious frame of mind. The consequence of placing re- 
ligious instruction in close connection with secular instruc- 
tion is to develop habits of flippant and shallow reason- 
ing on sacred themes, sapping the foundation of piety ; 
or else, where the teacher lays very much greater 
stress on religious instruction than he does on sec- 
ular instruction, he is prone to introduce the re. 
ligious method of instruction into his teaching of the 
secular branches. Accordingly he requires the pupil to 
memorize the words of the book and to receive its words 
as authority without question. All secular branches 
under this influence get to be taught in the spirit of au- 
thority, and critical acuteness and independent thinking 
are not allowed to spring up in the mind of the pupil. 
The influence of the dogmatic tone of religious lessons 
creeps into the secular recitations, and authority usurps 
the place of original thinking. This has been the method 
of the parochial schools of Catholics, and, in fact, of all 
religious denominations. 

The dogmatic authoritative method is the only method 
in which religion can be taught properly. The utmost 
care should be taken to surround religious instruction with 
the proper atmosphere. Itshould be approached through 
solemn appropriate exercises, such as the church has es- 
tablished in its ceremonial. The time and place should 
assist the religious impression. In the secular school the 
religious impression is weakened or dissipated by the en- 
vironment. 

If the pupil leaves the secular school and repairs to the 
church to receive a religious lesson, the impression made 
upon him is much stronger than the same lesson given in 
the secular school in connection with secular lessons. 
Careful observers of the effects of the religious lessons 
placed on programs of schools of Germany and Austria 
and other nations tell us that where the secular studies are 
taught according to the true method, the pupils are prone to 
hold in a sort of contempt the contents of their religious 
lessons. They are apt to bring their critical intellects to 
bear on dogmas and become skeptical of religious truth 
altogether. It is well known that the people of Germany 
are much given to skepticism. Its educated class is fam- 
ous for its “ free-thinking,” so called. The French edu- 
cated class, all of which was in its youth under parochial 
school influences, is atheistic. 

The church and state are separated in the interest of 
the perfection of both. The church regards the disposi- 
tion of the individual man considering it in respect to sin 
and holiness. The state regards the disposition of the 
individual man in respect to his overt act whether law- 
abiding or criminal. Crime is a matter of overt act. 
Sin is a matter of disposition,—of thought and feeling, as 
well as of volition. Ifthe state goes behind the overt 
act and punishes the disposition of the individual, civil 
government will be destroyed. If, on the other hand, the 
church considers the overt act instead of the disposition 
of the soul, religion will cease. Crime can be measured, 
the deed can be returned on the individual ; but sin can- 
not be measured, its consequences can be escaped only by 
repentance. Sin is infinite, and no finite punishment can 
wash it away ; but repentance without punishment will do 
this just as well as repentance with punishment. The ex- 
ercise of ecclesiastical power by the state tends to confuse 
its standards of punishment and to make its penalties too 
severe at one time and too lax at another, and thus to 
render the whole course of justice uncertain by consider- 
ing the disposition of the criminal rather than his overt 
act. Religious persecutions have arisen by the state as- 
suming ecclesiastical functions, and the church has to bear 
the obloquy of them. On the other hand, the exercise of 
civil power on the part of the church tends to introduce 


finite standards, thus allowing expiation for sin and per- 
mitting the substitution of penance for repentance. This 
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makes the expiation of sin an external matter. The gov- | familiar with those branches of knowledge which they are 


ernment acting on an ecclesiastical basis would say to the 
criminal, You have committed murder. Well, are you 
sorry for it? Do you repent of it? Very well, go and 
sin no more. Or it might say, You have been angry with 
your brother and wished to kill him. You have not planned 
to carry this into execution, it is true, and have done no 
overt act, but you have wished this in your heart. Then 
your punishment is death. Only disposition can judge of 
disposition. When the state undertakes to judge of dis- 
position a reign of terror follows. 


Now in a community where the people desire to bring 
together all children in the public schools without preju- 
dicing in any way the rights of any religious denomina- 
tions, I think that the matter can be easily settled. 
There will be a spirit of compromise ; not of compromise 
in regard to the secularity of the school, but with regard 


to the feelings and prejudices of the community. For 


instance, the Catholic children may be permitted to be 
absent from school one or two hours a week to attend 


religious instruction in the parish church. Sneha con-| 


cession as this is a compromise and a recognition of the 


afterward likely to pursue. 

Bat it is not enough for children to have a secular edu- 
cation ; they must receive also a religious training. In- 
deed, religious knowledge is as far above human science 
,as the soul is above the body, as heaven is above earth, 
as eternity is above time. The little child thatis familiar 
with the Christian catechism, is really more enlightened 
,on traths that should come home to every rational mind, 
than the most profound philosophers of Pagan antiquity, 
or even than many of the so-called philosophers of our 
own times. He has mastered the great problem of life. 
He knows his origin, his sublime destiny, and the means 
of attaining it, a knowledge that no human science can 
impart without the light of revelation. 

We want our children to receive an education that will 
make them not only learned but pious men. We want 
them to be not only polished members of society, but also 
| conscientious Christians. We wish them to be not only 
men of the world, but, above all, men of God. 


A knowledge of history is most useful and iraportant 
for the student. But is it not more important to learn 


convictions of that portion of the community. Such a something of the King of kings who created all these king- 
recognition implies a tolerant regard for the right of pri- doms, and by whom kings reign? Is it not more im- 
vate opinion. I believe that the Catholic ecclesiastical portant to study that Uncreated Wisdom before whom 
power desires a formal recognition of this kind much all earthy wisdom is folly, and to admire the works of 
more than it desires any substantial concession, such, for the Divine Artist who paints the lily and gilds the clouds ? 


By Carpinat GIBpons. 


THE 'AVENUE‘SCHOOL, VENTURA, CAL. 


instance, as would lead to the introduction of Catholic re- 
ligious instruction within the school building before or 
after school,—a compromise that has been often discussed. 
In a community that is largely Protestant the Catholic 
wishes to have his religion treated with respect. Such 
formal concession carried out in good faith is all that is 
required, it seems to me. 


The second evil that bodes mischief to our country and 
endangers the stability of our government, arises from 
our mutilated and defective system of public school edu- 
cation. To educate means to bring out, to develop the 
intellectual, moral, and religious faculties of the soul. An 
education, therefore, that improves the mind and the 
memory, to the neglect of moral and religious training, 
is at best but an imperfect system. According to Web- 
ster’s definition, to educate is ‘to instill into the mind 
principles of art, science, morals, religion, and behavior.” 
“To educate,” he says, “in the arts, is important; in re- 
ligion, indispensable.” 


The religious and secular education of our children 
cannot be divorced from each other without inflicting a 
fatal wound upon the soul. The usual consequence of 
such a separation is to paralyze the moral faculties and to 
foment a spirit of indifference in matters of faith. Edu- 
cation is to the soul what food is to the body. The milk, 
with which the infant is nourished at its mother's breast, 
feeds not only its head, but permeates at the same time 
its heart and the other organs of the body. In like man- 
ner the intellectual and moral growth of our children 
should go hand in hand; otherwise their education is 
shallow and fragmentary, and often proves a curse instead 
of a blessing. 

Piety is not to be put on like a holiday dress, to be 
worn on state occasions, but it is to be exhibited in our 
conduct at all times. Our youth must put in practice 
every day the commandments of God, as well as the rules 
of grammar and arithmetic. How can they familiarize 
themselves with these sacred duties, if they are not daily 
inculeated ? 

In this country the citizen happily enjoys the largest 
liberty. But the wider the liberty, the more efficient 


It is, indeed, eminently useful that the intellect of our 
youth should be developed, and that they should be made 


should be the safeguards to prevent it from being abused 
and degenerating into license. The ship thatjis destined 


to sail on a rough sea and before strong winds, should be 
well ballasted. To keep the social planet within its 
proper orbit, the centripetal force of religion should 
counter-balance the centrifugal motion of free thought. 
The only effectual way to preserve the blessings of civil 
freedom within legitimate bounds, is to inculcate in the 
mind of youth while at school, the virtues of truth, jus- 
tice, honesty, temperance, self-denial, and those other 
fundamental duties comprised in the Christian code of 
morals. 

The catechetical instruction given once a week in our 
Sunday schools, though productive of very beneficial re- 
sults, are insufficient to supply the religious wants of our 
children. They should, as far as possible, breathe every 
day a healthy religious atmosphere in those schools in 
which not only is their mind enlightened, but the seeds 
of faith, piety, and sound morality are nourished and in- 
vigorated. By what principle of justice can you store 
their mind with earthly knowledge for several hours each 
day, while their heart, which requires far more cultiva- 
tion, must be content with the paltry allowance of a few 
weekly lessons ? 


By Grorer E. Cramer, 
President of the Board of Education, Poughkeepsie. 

About seventeen years ago the Board of Education of 
Poughkeepsie assumed control of two large parochial 
schools which for several years had been maintained, at 
its own expense, by the St. Peter’s Catholic Church of 
this city, in buildings owned and erected by that charch 
for school purposes. 

The conditions upon which the Board accepted these 
schools were substantially and in brief as follows ; viz. : 

The Board to lease from the church the school build- 
ings at the nominal rent of one dollar per annum, keep 
them in repair, pay insurance, cost of heating, teachers’ 
salaries, and other expenses of maintaining the schools, 
and conduct them in the same manner as the other 
schools of the city under its supervision ; the church re- 
serving the privilege of using the building for its own 
purposes, outside of school hours, but no religious instrue- 
tion to be given during said school hours. 

The course of studies, textbooks, appointment of teach- 
ers, and general conduct and control of the schools to be 
entirely under the jurisdiction of the Board, and the 
members of the Board and its officers, and agents to be 
allowed free access to the buildings during school hours. 
This arrangement is still in operation. 


By Wittiam WINTER, 
Chrk of the Board of Education, School District No, 2, 
Rondout, N. Y. 

There has been no “ adjustment” here between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. The arrangements made are as 
follows : 

The schools in Rondout are not consolidated. There 
are three districts in Rondout, all under separate organi- 
zations; two of the districts are organized under common 
school law. This district (No. 2) has a large build- 
ing, employing eighteen teachers. We take the scholars 
in at the primary department and graduate them from 
the academic department. The academic department is 
known as Ulster Academy. The trustees of school dis- 
trict No. 3 (composed largely of Catholic population) 
made an application to our district (No. 2) for admission 
of their scholars into our academic department. We 
(No. 2) have agreed to admit scholars from No. 3 into 
our academic department for the sum of four dollars per 
term. The taxpayers of No. 3, at their annual meeting, 
voted to raise by tax $150 to pay the tuition of scholars 
sent to our school. There has been no question of religion 
brought up in this matter. 


By tHe Hon. J. W. Patrerson, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, New Hampshire. 
If there were no constitutional provision against it, the 
handing over of public funds te be expended by parties 
not responsible to the state, would be in violation of a 
principle of government, which any true friend of the 
country would be slow to sacrifice. When public funds 
are expended for the support of a private school, such 
school must cease to be private, and come under the laws 
of the state controlling our educational interests. 
Our system of education is a civil and not a religious 
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institution, and our people are not disposed to allow any 
religious sect to intermeddle with matters purely political. 

Free institutions and the peace, character, and pros- 
perity of the Republic rest upon a system of general edu- 
cation ; and when any religious organization teaches that 
the supreme allegiance of the citizen is not due to the 
state, or attempts to draw the children away from the 
public schools in such numbers as to threaten their exis- 
tence as an institution, or to defeat the ends for which 
they were established, it will be time to call a halt. Are 
we not approaching that period ? 

We must depend upon common schools for national in- 
telligence and a unity of patriotism. This is the agent 
by which the mosaic of nationalities, of which we are 
composed, is to be fused into a united and harmonious 
whole, and a spirit created which shall be the prevalent 
and resistless genius of the Republic in all future tests of 
its power. 

The education of the people has no assurance but in 
the control of the state, and the state has the same right 
to guard and protect its system of public instruction that 
it has to maintain the army, take private property for 
public uses, or draft the citizen in time of danger. 

Leave this parochial movement alone, and the interests, 
patriotism, and intelligence of the laity will settle it in 
line with the spirit of the age. The bigots, who are 
pushing this thing, will soon learn that they might as 
well attempt to dam the Gulf Stream with seaweed as to 
turn the drift of civilization back upon itself. 

We have no prejudice against the Roman Catholic 
Church as a religious organization, nor do we condemn 
its efforts to hold its children by all legitimate means. 
The church has done a great work in the past, which we 
are glad to recognize and honor; but we protest against 
this attempt to control a fundamental civil institution 
which the state must hold in its own possession as an 
essential means of self-protection. 


By J. W. Dickinson, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Our public schools do not allow any interference on the 
part of either Catholics or Protestants as such. 

There are no towns in Massachusetts that allow any 
sectarian or partisan influences to affect their organization 
or administration. I should be opposed most decidedly 
to any sect or party interfering in any way with our sys- 
tem of public school instruction. 


By Joan Hancock, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools, Ohio. 

I have been unable to discover any possibility of an 
adjustment between the Catholic parochial schools and 
the free common schools of our state, and I do not believe 
such a possibility exists. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN IN BOSTON* 


BY C. H. GRANDGENT, 
Director of these branches in the High Schools. 


In modern language courses the efforts of teachers are 
natuarally directed mainly toward enabling pupils to 
translate French and German at sight, and, ultimately, to 
read these languages without the interposition of English. 
In order to gain the necessary vocabulary a great deal of 
ground must be covered, reading must, therefore, be 
rapid. A mistaken idea of “ thoroughness” may cause 
the waste of much valuable time. 

Sight translation should begin at the very outset of 
the first year’s course, and should always form an import- 
ant part of the work; it should proceed as briskly as 
possible, the teacher lifting beginners over hard places, 
and showing them how to find their own way through the 
rest. All passages of an abstruse or technical nature 
should be skipped, or translated by the instructor ; not 
a moment should be lost in contending with difficulties 
that have no necessary connection with the language. As 
long as English versions are made, teachers should insist 
upon idiomatic English. Pupils often think that their 
foreign author is “ silly,""—this opinion is generally due 
to the fact that they see him only through the medium of 
their own stilted or meaningless prose. 


endeavor should be to interest in 
the subject-matter, to make them regard their textbooks 
as literature, not as language mills ; if a story or play 
moves in an unfamiliar sphere, the surroundings (includ- 
ing the influence of foreign customs and ideas) should be 
briefly but intelligibly explained beforehand ; references 
to matters unknown to the class should be made clear ; 
the beginnings and ends of lessons should coincide with 
natural breaks in the narrative. 

The chief object of our modern language courses is 
the ability to read French and German ; but to do this 
reading intelligently, the student must know more than 
the definitions of the words he sees; he must be able to 
imagine the phrases coming from the lips of a French- 
man or a German,—he must know how they sound to a 
native hearer, and how they put themselves together in 
the mind of a native speaker, Something that approaches 
this knowledge can be acquired by practice in pronunci- 
ation, conversation, and composition. Aside from set 
conversational exercises, the foreign language should be 
ased as much as possible in the classroom. 


of familiar things and many common phrases; during the 
second he ought to form sentences himself ; and in the 
third, the recitations should, if the instructor has a prac- 
tical command of French or German, be conducted mainly 
in that language. In teaching foreign sounds great care 
should be taken lest the scholar confirm himself in bad 
habits; uncorrected pronouncing is as bad as none. As 
often as may be, the beginner should speak the sentences 
immediately after the teacher; a very little careful prac- 
tice of this kind will do more good than any amount of 
original pronunciation by the pupil. The reading aloud 
of the French or German text should, in the lower classes, 
follow rather than precede the translation ; otherwise it 
will be done blindly. 

A thorough acquaintance with the leading facts of 
grammar is, of course, a necessary element in the ac- 
quistion of a foreign tongue. Grammatical abstractions 
should, however, not be forced upon the pupil too early. 
Difficulties can be overcome by taking them one at a time. 
In studying language the three enemies that the novice 
must encounter are pronunciation and spelling, vocabu- 
lary, and grammar ; singly they can be mastered, united 
they are likely to prove too strong. Teachers are, there- 
fore, advised, during the first third of the beginners’ year, 
to devote the recitation hour mainly to sight reading, call- 
ing attention to the most important points of grammar as 
they occur. For his prepared lessons the scholar would 
meanwhile be learning by heart the inflections of the lan- 
guage, and reviewing the translations made in the class. 
The rules of grammar and the exercises illustrating them 
should not be formally otudied until the pupil has, by 
some three months’ reading, gained a little insight into his 
French or German. Grammar exercises, consisting of 
German or French sentences to be translated into En- 
glish, are to be done with the books closed, the scholar 
repeating the original sentence after the teacher, and 
then turning it into English. 


OF THE WORLD, WORLDLY. 


BY C. M. HARGER. 


“You say that your friend is well fitted for the posi- 
tion?” inquired a merchant whom I was importuning in 
order to obtain a position in his establishment for a friend 
of mine. 


“Yes,” I replied, “he is perfectly capable of filling 


the place. He has taught school for three years, and—” 
* I don’t believe he will do,” interrupted the business- 
man. 
“ Why?” 


** Because a teacher seldom does do.” 

* Surely that is nothing against a person,” I put in, 
somewhat angrily. ‘It ought rather to fit one more thor- 
oughly for positions of responsibility and trust.” 

“Yes, it ought to do that,” acquiesced the gentleman, 
“but it does not. A teacher, somehow, has ways that are 
not only old-fashioned, but are at variance with business 
methods, and I as a rule prefer green farm boys to teach- 
ers in my store.” 


“ Bat,” I urged, * do not teachers have the best possible 


In the first year the pupil can catch by ear the names|p 


“ Undoubtedly ; but what does it profit ents, hes 
they do not improve their opportunity? Education may 
have done its best for the world, but your leading edu- 
cators are not agreed yet how it shall proceed. From 
the discussion over the New Education to the Classico- 
Scientific dispute, there is no unanimity of opinion re. 
garding what shall be taught and how. I am not an 
apostle of the gospel of grumbling, but I believe that a 
teacher who has mingled with the world and knows the 
world’s needs, must feel at times that he is giving his 
pupils’ minds pabulum that contains but little nourish- 
ment,—mental food that is hard to digest, and when di. 
gested will not strengthen. The textbooks contain long 
lists of geographical names, which will never be of use to 
the pupil, and to force him to learn these is a distorted 
mental discipline. The child is taught to compute by 
beer measure, but cannot give an intelligible explanation 
of the system of locating government lands. He is taught 
the uses of the infinitive, but not of ventilation ; how to 
diagram, but not how to call a meeting to order or to 
take a vote. How can a teacher, living in such an atmos- 
here, bound up in such ideas, make a good business-man?’’ 

I could only reply that my friend took an exaggerated 
view of things, and was more of an apostle of grumbling 
than he thought. I tried to impress it upon him that he 
looked at education as it existed in the back-woods dis- 
tricts forty years ago, and that hie words were not true 
to-day. Nevertheless, the above conversation led me to 
investigate the line of thought suggested by my friend’s 
words, and I believe he spoke the business world’s idea 
of the teacher,—that his profession is something apart 
and different from ordinary business life, and that teach- 
ing in some fashion unfits him for success in it. Why 
should it be so ? 

The first and greatest reason is, perhaps, that the 
teacher, from always associating with his inferiors in the 
schoolroom, becomes intolerant of criticism, and uncon- 
sciously looks upon others as beneath him in intellectual 
power. He is also made much of in country districts, 
being the most important personage in the vicinity, and 
in small towns ranking next to the minister; this, too, 
tends to make him egotistical. Then so few teachers 
know anything, or are anything, outside of school books 
and school work. They need more worldliness. 

As a matter of dollars and cents, a teacher cannot 
afford to bury his talents inside textbook covers. He 
cannot afford to spend all his time in preparing for reci- 
tations. If he does, he will surely develop into an Icha- 
bod Crane,—as useless, if not as grotesque. 

In this period the children come to the schoolroom im- 
bued with the world’s busy life and fashions. They must 
be met with business-like and modern methods. The 
teacher, to hold their sympathies, must not be buried in 
Assyrian relics, but must know, and know thoroughly, the 
world of to-day. And who has a better chance ? 

There is no class of people which has fuller advantages 
for mingling with the world and learning its doings. The 
average teacher has only six hours a day in the school- 
room, and but five days in the week. How shall he use 
this time? By reading, studying, and mingling with the 
business life about him. Just as surely as he takes edu- 
cational journals to keep himself posted on educational 
doings, so surely should he take literary and political 
papers to show him the life of allied classes of society. 


Let us make the schoolroom as nearly a fuc-simile of 
the world outside as possible. To do this, the teacher 
must be full of the outside world; must know what is 
being done and talked of ; must be familiar with the po- 
litical, religious, and business life of his town, county, 
and state. The study of these phases of existence will 
be poorly done, indeed, if it does not give him new ideas 
and original methods for waking up the mind. 

Originality is, after all, the best teacher. Ruts are the 
refuge of the blind and the lazy. To the pushing, ener- 
getic business man of the world, nothing is so abhorrent 
as ruts. That he considers the teachers as following 
these, comprises chiefly his dislike of the craft from 4 
business point of view. He considers them theoretical 
and isolated. It should be one of the teacher’s tasks to 
help rid the profession of this accusation, and educate the 
rising generation to believe that in the teacher will be 
found the best business character and talents, as well as 
the most book-knowledge. It is along this line that ele- 


* Reprinted from the synopsis issued by the city. 


chance to meet all classes and descriptions of people ?” 


vation of the profession will most rapidly and surely come, 
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In spite of theory, we are educating pupils for the 
world; and the sooner they see its life spread before 
them and are taught to shun its follies and seek its beau- 
ties, the better for them ; the better, too, for the teacher 
who will then take a higher rank in the world’s estimation. 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. 


BY SUPT. WILL 8. MONROE, PASADENA, CAL. 


The child begins the study of geography long before 
he enters school. He is introduced to the earth and its 
surface in the pretty pebbles that he gathers, the bright 
colored flowers that he plucks, and the curious insects 
that he collects. The early impressions Nature makes 
upon his senses are reproduced in his play in the sand 
and the forms he models in the mud. Images of the 
earth’s surface are early formed on the retina of his open- 
ing eye, and these as early interpreted by his growing 
mind and expressed by his active powers. 

The formal study of geography must be a continuation 
of Nature’s method of teaching,—observation, interpre- 
tation, and expression. Very little of the earth’s surface 
will ever be seen by the pupils of our schools. Most of 
it must be seen through the pictures painted by their own 
imagipations. The unseen must be measured by the 
seen. Out of the sense-products the imagination must 
paint pictures which the eye may never see. This makes 
necessary the work of storing the mind with vivid pict- 
ures of the forms of land and water, the forces at work 
building and wearing away, the conditions of the life of 
men, animals, and plants. 

If this preliminary work has been fairly well done in 
the lower grades, the course in common school geography 
need not exceed three years,—the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
years of school, assuming that it begins at the age of six. 
Three years of intelligent work should give the papils a 
pretty thorough course. 

Supplementary reading may precede and should ac- 
company the formal study of geography. Kirby’s “ Aunt 
Martha’s Corner Cupboard ” is an excellent book for the 
fourth year. Jane Andrew’s “Seven Little Sisters’ and 
“Each and All,” unsurpassed for their excellence in 
geographical matter, are well adapted for reading books 
in the fifth year. Hall’s “ Our World Reader ” supple- 
ments admirably the work of the sixth year, and Johon- 
not’s ‘Geographical Reader” is a good aid for the 
seventh year. There are many other good reading books 
that may be used supplementary to geography work ; 
but these have been found more helpful than any ever 
used by the writer. 

With such admirable works on matter as Guyot’s 
“Earth and Man,” Ritter’s ‘Comparative Geography,” 
and Johnson’s “ Physical, Historical, and Descriptive 
Geography,” and such helpful works on methods as 
Frye’s “Geography and Sand Modeling,” Parker's 
“How to Study Geography,” and King’s “ Aids to 
Geography Teaching,” together with the great numbers 
of attractive works that may be used as supplementary 
readers, geography teaching should no longer be one of 
the distasteful studies of the grammar schools. It should 
be one of the most fascinating. It will not be so as long as 
map-questions of little import, — rivers’ lengths, moun- 
tains’ heights, and land-areas, and populations, — form 
the bulk of the work. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 

[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


Can you inform me what is the best preparation for 
professional study? Many persons might be inclined to 
answer, ‘A good college course.” It is absolutely a fact 
that a majority of professional men are not college grad- 
uates. I think the subject may be thoroughly discussed 
in some paper. Can you tell me where ? 

D. D. 8., Freeport, Me. 


Send to the New York Tribune for the pamphlets by 


incidentally cover the question of the professions. There 
is no preparation in the world equal to a college course 
well used, but it is in no sense indispensable. If the 
college course gives a man a conceit of fitness, it is a life- 
long curse tohim. The non-college man realizes till death 
what he did not receive in his youth, and tries to make 
up for it. The college course gives a man every advan- 
tage at the start, but it only gives him the goal when he 
retains the advantage. It is not the fault of the college 
that there are so many useless college graduates in the 
world. It is no testimony to a non-college experience 
that so many men are brilliant without it. It is the man 
in each case that is responsible. Get a college education 
if feasible, but do not sacrifice everything for it. If you 
have not had such a privilege, fight your way heroically 
and serenely, and you will “ get there.” 


Are there any universities in the United States where 
a student can pay his expenses (whole or part) by services 
rendered the university? If so, kindly name them. 
ONTARIO. 


Will our readers who know of such, please send us 
the name. We do not recall any. In almost any first- 
class university there are scholarships that may be earned, 
and these frequently pay all the tuition, sometimes more. 
Many students pay their entire expenses tutoring, but all 
these things are uncertain. 


Pupils do not rise promptly. What can I do? 
IMPATIENCE. 
If there are but three or four of the non-prompt ones, 
I would permit them to recite sitting, on the ground of 
inability to rise as they should. I would have them 
remain at recess and upon dismissal until the prompt 
pupils have passed out. By some such device as this, with 
variations, you will soon be rid of the evil. It takes a 


“deal of brains”’ and much wit to teach school well. 


Which is the better work, Gage’s Elements of Physics 
or Gage's Introduction to Physical Science ? 
C. A., Crowland, Ont. 


The Elements of Physics is a fuller book and more 
rigidly follows the inductive method. The Introduction 
is easier in style, somewhat fresher in matter, somewhat 
better illustrated, and pays a somewhat closer regard to 
the practical importance of the topics. 


When the home training is not in accord with that of 
the school, and every effort of the child to do as taught 
is ridiculed, how can the teacher succeed with that child ? 

A County Tracuer. 


‘Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling.” Tact, patience, and favorable circumstances must 
combine, or there can be no success. You are not respon- 
sible for failure in such a case if you have done all you can. 
Win the respect of parents, if possible. Cheer and en- 
courage the child. Appeal to publie sentiment in school 
and out. 

What is your opinion of Dr. E. £. White's plan for 
the promotion of pupils ? Outro. 

We have more than once given it unqualified editorial 
endorsement. In the matter of detail there will always 
be wide difference of opinion, but upon the general prin- 
ciple public judgment is well nigh unanimous. 


How would you punish in a school, when the pupils, 
owing to previous discipline, consider nothing punish- 


ment but a hard whipping ? 
WIELDER OF THE Rob. 


I would not “ whip hard.” A good experiment, under 
the circumstances, is to whip lightly every ten minutes, so 
long as it is necessary to bring satisfactory results. If 
possible this should be done in a side room. Intensify 
the blows a little each time. In this way no harm can 
come to the child, and after a few times he does not 
anticipate the end of the ten minutes with pleasure. 


When the moral tone of a school is so low that any 
attempt to do right is laughed at by the majority of the 
pupils, how can it be raised to a higher standard ? 

A DiscouraGeD TEACHER. 


This is a hard case. You are justified in being dis- 
couraged. There is no patent process for remedying this. 
lt is useless to try to do good teaching in such an atmos- 
phere. There are always a few perfectly loyal pupils and 
about an equal number of utterly disloyal pupils. The 


Andrew Carnegie and the replies by Chauncey M. Depew 
and others, These two monographs discuss the use and 
wselessness of the college preparation for business and 


public sentiment is determined by the way the great body 
of pupils face,—toward the loyal or disloyal end of the 


class, This the teacher must determine, 


FRUITS. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


(The best exercises always leave original work for the pupils. I 
give simply a foundation. The number of varieties given must never 
be — as absolutely the highest, but there is at least this 
number. 


1. There are 1570 varieties of Apples known to fruit growers. 
The apple was originally the crab, a native of most of the countries 
of Europe. It was introduced into Britain by the Romans. As 
early as the year 59 there were twenty-two known varieties. In 
1688 there were eighty-seven varieties cultivated in England; and 
in 1866 the Royal Horticultaral Society of England had a collection 
of 1500 varieties. It is one of the most extensive fruit crops in 
America. (Pupils should name all the varieties with which they 
are familiar, giving as good a description of each as possible. ) 

2. There are 1087 varieties of Pears, native in Syria, Egypt, and 
Greece. They are frequently mentioned by the classic writers. 
Pliny boasts of thirty-six varieties in the first century. These were 
early brought to England. New varieties are put into the market 
almost every year. (Pupils would do well to state the characteris- 
tics of the varieties, especially indicating the time of ripening. ete. ) 

3. There are at least fifteen varieties of the Water-melon. It isa 
native of the warm countries of the Old World, and was early in- 
troduced into other countries. (A description of the melon, size, 
color, weight, etc., should be given.) 

4, There are 275 varieties of the Strawberry. It is a native of 
the temperate latitudes of Europe, Asia, North and South Amer- 
ica. The name is supposed to have originated from the practice of 
placing straw between the plants to protect the fruit; possibly it 
comes from the straw-like hairs in the berry. 

5, The Orange has many varieties. It was probably not known 
to the Greeks and Romans. It was not brought into Earope till 
the fourteenth century. It was never a success in England, but is 
specially adapted to the West Indies, Florida, and California. 

6. Bananas are natives of the East, but are indigenous to all 
tropical climates. (If any pupil will take the trouble to learn of 
the manner of harvesting, shipping, and marketing of the banana, 
it will add materially to the interest of the exercise. ) 

7. The Tomato is a native of South America, but is now abundant 
in all temperate countries. (Facts regarding the canning process 
will be of interest.) 

8. There is but one variety of the Barberry, which is a native of 
Eastern countries. It is found in most parts of Europe, in the 
woods and hedges of England, and wild in America. It practically 
defies cultivation and all attempts to produce new varieties. 

9. There are at least 239 varieties of the Peach. It is a native of 
Persia and China, and was one of the earliest fruits brought to 
America. Its name comes from Persico, its native country. The 
ancients regarded it with distrust. Pliny tells us that the natives 
thought the King of Persia had it sent into Egypt to poison the 
inhabitants. The Chinese have traditions of a peach tree of im- 
mortality. 

10. The Blackberry is a native of Europe and America, 
early cultivated ; thrives in a wild state; bears profusely. 
of the most uniformly healthful of berries. 

11. The Quince is a native of Austria. It derives its name from 
Cydonia in Crete. The Greeks and Romans gave it the first rank 
for preserving. In classic writings we find it referred to as a fruit 
giving health as well as pleasure. 

12. The Fiy, a native of Asia and Barbary, was early brought 
to Italy and France The Romans knew more than twenty varieties. 
It is very successfully cultivated in California. 

13. The Raspberry is a native of Asia Minor. The name is sup- 
posed to come from the rasping roughness of its wood. (It would 
make an interesting exercise to have the process of producing new 
vines shown.) 

14. The Pineapple is a native of tropical America. 
in all parts of the torrid zone. 

15. The Olive is a native of the temperate seacoast ridges of Asia 


and Africa, Those commonly seen in our market come from Spain 
and California. Olive oil is made in large quantities from the Cali- 
fornia olive. It was introduced into Earope nearly 600 years B.C, 
(A description of the making and use of olive oil would be of 
interest. ) 

16. The Cherry was brought into Italy from Asia Minor, seventy- 
three years B.C., and was introduced into England about as soon 
as the Romans came there 

17. The Grape is @ native of Persia, probably, whence it came to 
Egypt, Greece, Sicily, Italy, Spain, and France. It is indigenous 
to North America. It is used largely for the making of wine aud 
raisins, and is a prominent crop in California, Delaware, and Oaio. 

18. The Plum came originally from Asia Minor. It is natural- 
ized in America, and there are more than 300 varieties. 

19. The Mulberry is a native of Persia; was brought into Europe 
by the Romans. The white mulberry is cultivated for its leaves, 
the food for silkworms. It grows chiefly in France and Earope. 

20. The Cantalope, received its name from the Pope’s residence, 
near Rome,—the Castle Cantalapo. 

If the children will take an interest in looking up the following 
fruits it will add to the interest of the exercise: The nectarine, 
apricot, citron, cranberry, currant, cucumber, gooseberry, lemon, 
lime, pomegranate, egg-plant, ete. 


It was 
It is one 


It is found 


Beginning with October 3. Mr. Winship will have 
a series of articles upon “What, When, and How to 
Read.” This will be in response to numerous inquiries 
since the announcement of the “Book-a-Month Course” 
in the Journat of August 14. 

There is a general demand for a course of reading 
not strictly professional ; there is a greater demand to 
know how one can get the time to read, and a still greater 
to know how one can be interested in reading. As the 
result of those various questions, Mr, Winship will 


write the series here announced, 
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Iowa is struggling with a county uniformity law, en- 
acted last winter. 


Louisiana is awakening to the necessity of generous 
school appropriations. 


Unber the free textbook system there are schools still 
without books, three weeks after the opening of the term. 


THERE is striking unanimity on the part of the dailies 
in demanding greater attention to the individuality of 
children. 


CLEVELAND is to make its manual training a part of 
the high-school course at the same time that Chicago is to 
separate it from the high school. 


Every friend of education should do all in his power 
to stamp out the craze of state publication of textbooks. It 
is the worst enemy the public school has to fear. 


Proressork Huxcey has re-opened the whole question 
of teaching Latin as a means of culture, and it is not im- 
probable that the fight will be made over again. It is 
unfortunate that so many men know no way to praise 
Eoglish except by denouncing Latin. 


WE present this week a picture of the Fifth Avenne 
schoolhouse of Ventura, Cal, which is one of the finest 
buildings for the money we have seen. This is the direct 
fruit of the remarkable system of county school supervis- 
ion in that state. 

Mr. C. T. Meredith of Ventura County, has toned up 
the sentiment through the practical veto power of his 
office, until there are beautiful buildings in small dis- 
tricts, and each has every modern convenience, attractive 
within and without. 


Tue New York Tridune, true to its record, speaks thus 
vigorously for the Bennett School law of Wisconsin : 


The theory that it is tyranny to ‘‘ guarantee all children sufficient 
instruction in the legal language of the state to enable them to read 
and write the same’ will make converts, if at all, through preja- 
dice, and not through conviction, Wisconsin has a fundamental 
right to provide the various elements of its heterogeneous popula- 
‘ion with this simple means of assimilation. No man is fit to be a 
citizen of any state, or of the country, who does not want bis chil- 


dren to acquire the language of the country. We do not believe 


that a majority of the citizens of Wisconsin can be induced to deny 
this proposition. 

Tue Boston City Council has before it a proposition to 
appoint a commission consisting of Presidents Eliot of 
Harvard, Gates of Amherst, Walker of the Institute of 
Technology, and the president of Boston College, to ex- 
amine the public school system of Boston, and recom-| 
mend any modifications that they may deem advisable. 
The commission will never be appointed. It is absurd to 
expect such busy men, so out of touch with public school 
life, so eminently disqualified for appreciating methods 
that have come into activity in recent years, to do this 
work skillfully. 


Presipent G. StanLey Hatt and Prof. W. H. Burn- 
ham of Clark University will give the most complete 
course of lectures on the history and principles of edu- 
cation yet attempted in this country. There will be four 
courses upon the general history of educational ideas and 
institutions in antiquity, the same in the middle ages, 
modern history to the eighteenth century, and the last 
upon contemporary educational institutions. In regard 
to Germany, each class of institutions from the kinder- 
garten to the university will betaken up. French, Italian, 
Scandinavian, Russian, British, and American institutions 
will be fully treated, both independently and in their re- 
lation to each other. 


CHARACTER AND INTELLECT.—People speak of char 
acter as though it were a thing independent of intellectual 
activity. It is, rather, a part of it. Intellectual activity 
is an essential feature of a strong and healthful character. 
Ethics is closely allied to intellectual life; it is a color- 
ing, a tinting of the mental life. The trouble has been 
that we have been content with an intellectual training 
that has bad no regard for ethics. This is no excuse for 
going to the other extreme and attempting to secure a 
healthy ethical life with no special care for the mind. 
What we need is care for the ethical features of the intel- 
lectual activity. When we have this, we shall have the 
much-coveted character of which we hear so much. 


THE MOTIVE IN NEW METHODS. 


There must be new methods of teaching and adminis- 
tration ; the introduction of new methods is frequently, if 
not generally, demoralizing to the individual school and 
often to the educational interests of the towu or city. In 
this age of progress, in this country, where industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural advance are the wonder 
of the world, it is the height of absurdity for the educa- 
tional world to expect to cling to its idols of other days. 
It must advance all along the line. 

On the other hand, many of its attempts at advance 
have been most unfortunate, producing chaos instead of 
leading to progress. This is not the case with new in- 
dustrial, commercial, or agricaltural methods. Why this 
marked difference? There are several reasons, chief of 
which is the wrong motive or purpose in educational 
change. Inthe case of industrial, commercial, and ag- 
ricultural changes, the end and aim are results, and the 
methods of attainment are incidental. You hear nothing 
of superseded methods, but only of the results of the new. 
The appeal is to those most interested. 

Educational changes must come along similar lines. It 
is an educational crime to waste time denoancing the meth- 
ods to be superseded ; to advocate a new thing in order 
to quiet the sensitive conscience of a devotee of any school 
of philosophy ; to gratify the ambition of a pet enthusi- 
ast ; to inflame the public through a sensational crusade. 
It is highly important that there should be no bitterness 
engendered between the teaching and supervisory forces ; 
that there should be no public excitement; that news- 
paper ridicule should be avoided. 
Chicago has shown what can be done. It has the best 
of the advanced work, producing tangible intellectual and 
moral results, and without friction, without bitterness, 
without the slightest disturbance to the supervisory or 
teaching force, without any newspaper crusade, without a 
day’s demoralization, escaping the “ March period ” of 
educational reform, it has come into a balmy April 
with the budding and blooming of new methods. All 
this has come because a single purpose has reigned, —to 


grt the best results physically, intellectually, and morally, 


BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 

We are greatly pleased with the reception given our 
proposition for a Book-a-Month Course. We are already 
ee a reading that makes its usefulness certain. The 
questions asked by our readers we will answer through 
our columns, and invite other questions from time to time. 

1. Must we order the books through you? Is that one 
of the requirements ? Another asks, Why not require 
hal to order the books through you ? 

There is no such requirement, request, or suggestion. 
We are not launching this scheme as a financial venture. 
We can fill all orders for the books promptly, but we take 
special pains to name the publisher and price, that you 
may order from him directly, or through your loca) 
dealer. We are ready, however, to fill all orders, but 
are more pleased to have you order the books where it 
will be easiest for you. 

2. Must we send the answers as soon as ready, or hold 
them and send all together ? 

We much prefer having them sent as soon as ready, 
for then we can examine them in our “spare minutes.” 

3. Will the “ Fifty Books” announced for Oct. 3, in- 
terfere with the Book-a-Month Course? 

It is to be hoped not. Several teachers wished a larger 
number. They say they are “dead in earnest” to read 
this year; that they did not know how easy it was 
until they had read as we suggested the first book, and 
that they can easily read more. In response to several 
such communications we have prepared a list of “ Fifty 
Books,”’ with notes and comments on each. 

4. Will the questions be printed in any other form 
than in the JouRNAL oF EpucatTion and AMERICAN 
TEACHER ? 

We had not thought to print them, but our subserip- 
tion list has grown beyond our expectation, even beyond 
precedent, and it is impossible to furnish to our sub- 
scribers the prospectus, so that we shall be obliged to re- 
print the proposition for the course, and shall then strike 
off the questions upon slips for those who wish them in 
that form. 

4. Must we copy the questions ? 

No, we are so familiar with the questions that if you 
merely write the name of the book and numéer the an- 
swers, there will be no trouble. 

5. Can we have the list fuster than once a month ? 
We recognize that this is the best season of the year 
for reading, and will try to print the entire list before 
Jan. 1, but with no desire to have them read faster than 
one a month. 

6. How can we connect the “ Fifty Books” with the 
Book-a-month Course ? 

We shall ask each reader to state which of the “ Fifty” 
he has carefully read and shall include in the certificate 
of reading a list of these added books. 

7. Why not select a few of the‘ Fifty”’ and ask some 
questions for those of us to answer who choose ? 

That is a capital idea, but we have promised all we 
dare at present. As soon as we have done our part of 
the work on the Book-a-Month list we will try the other. 
8. I notice that the first book in the course is one of a 
series issued by Appleton & Co. Are we to have more 
books in the same series, which I judge are uniform in 
binding? If so, I think I shall purchase the series 
complete, as I am sure it will be a profitable investment. 
Yes, there will be other books of this series, but all the 
books will not be in the series. At least three others will 
be in the course. It is certainly a profitable investment, 
but there is great variety and great difference in the rela- 
tive values of the books. 

We recommend for October reading Rousseau’s Emile, 
Eleanor Worthington’s translation, published by D. C- 
Heath & Co., Boston (price, 60 cents), for several reasons. 
It is delightful reading, is in the highest sense inspiring, 
stimulates thought, and makes one proud to be a teacher. 
It contains but 157 pages, or three a day. The expense 
is so light, the time required for reading so little, that it 
would seem as though every teacher could do this much. 
It is highly profitable. “It reflects the features of edu- 
cational humanity.” “At each step we are met with 
souad reason.”’ 

QUESTIONS AND SoGGestions.—1. Write a brief par- 
agraph on the first paragraph oa page 6, after reading 


by making the good contagious, 


the entire book. 
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2. What three “educations” are there? (pp. 11-15.) 

3. What are Rousseau’s “Maxims”? (30-35.) 

4. Select the ten most important sentences on pages 40 
and 41. 

5. Write a paragraph upon lines 14 and 15, page,45. 

6. Do you accept the philosophy of the third sentence 
from the close of page 52—“ I would,” ete. ? 

7. Which is the strongest sentence on pages 54-56 ? 

8. Put in a single sentence of not more than twelve 
words the great thought, pages 57-62. 

9. Write from 200 to 500 words upon Falsehood. 

10. What is the relation of judgment to memory ? 

11. What do you learn regarding the study of words ? 

12. Does the paragraph, “ A tutor usually,” ete., page 
119, apply to teachers whom you know? to yourself ? 


HIGH SALARIED POSITIONS. 


The following communication which appeared in the 
Boston Herald on Monday last, in reply to a prominent 
citizen who writes anonymously, has an interest beyond 
this city.. The same general truth applies everywhere. 
It is true in every city that the large salaries do not go to 
the teachers and supervisors, and yet, as in Boston, an at- 
tempt is occasionally made to give the impression that 
they do. “Schoolboy” published a list of the supervisors 
and teachers who get fair salaries and compared with 
them the pay of the street laborers, leaving the impression, 
designedly, that the teachers were heavily-paid officials, 
and that others worked for very low wages. Watch these 
things, and go to the auditor’s report for the facts, if the 
same insidious attack is made in any other city. 

To the Editor of the Boston Herald :—*“ Boston School- 
boy ” has created quite a ripple of excitement by the in- 
genious way in which he handles facts and figures. Let 
it ever be borne in mind that he withheld his name, for it is 
quite significant in this connection. Let it be also borne 
in mind tbat the things emphasized were: “ Who get the 
salaries?” “* What become of Boston schoolboys educated 
at so high a cost ’” and ‘‘ Comparison of highest and low- 
est positions.” 

He takes as his text the salaried positions in the city of 
Boston, and then confines himself to the salaries of the 
teachers as the highest. 

Look at the unfairness of this for a moment. Why, 
outside of the schools there is one man drawing $10,000, 
one $6700, one $6000, one $5700, one $5000, one 
$4680, one $4600, two $4500 each. Here are nine 
men drawing $51,980 before we reach a salary so low as 
that of the man who has the direction of the greatest in- 
terest in the city, the education of tens of thousands of 
children who are to be the futare citizens of Boston. 

More than 12 times his salary is expended in salaries 
larger than his. I am now ready to have ** Schoolboy ” 
ask “ Who gets the salaries?”’ I am now ready to have 
him compare the highest and the lowest. Is it any won- 
der that he did not sign his name’ These high salaried 
men are largely Boston schoolboys. 

Entirely aside from the school department there are 
four salaries of $4000, three of $3600, eleven of $3500, 
three of $3200, twenty of $3000, thirty from $2500 
to $2800. More than $270,000 goes into salaries of 
$2500 and upward, not one cent of which goes to educa- 
tional purposes, and nearly all of this goes to men who 
were trained for their positions in the Boston schools. 

Nor are all of these men of high ealaries occupying 
positions for which they needed to make special prepara- 
tion? The inspector of milk and vinegar receives $3000 
salary, which is more than any master who has charge of 
the largest grammar school in the city. Half of the sub- 
masters of Boston receive less than is paid to the man who 
kills dogs for the city. 

There are many clerks of departments who draw $3000 
for their penmanship and direction of penmanship. 
There are many assistant superintendents who receive 
$3000 and upward. The superintendent of lamps has 
$3500, which is nearly $1000 more than the head of any 
of our great grammar schools receives. 

Many of these highest salaried officers are not deprived 
of doing other profitable business, and nearly-all have 
perquisites—some of them valuable. 

How many of these men would resign if the salary was 


cut down, unless it implied an insult? Would aay mayor | 


he city has ever had’ But is this a test of the value of 


their services? Is the mayor worth any less because he 
would not resign if he drew less salary ? 

Why are not the schoolboys of Boston teaching in the 
schools of Boston’ Because city boys seldom become 
teachers. It is not that they do not know enough, but 
because it is not in the atmosphere. They see the doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, and bankers carrying off the honors 
politically, socially, and financially. They never knew a 
schoolmaster to carry off one of the nine highest salaries 
of Boston ; one of the high salaries of the county or state. 

They do not hear the schoolmaster glorified in the tea- 
table talk of the home as the lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
bankers, and even some clergyman are. It is not in the 
atmosphere 

“Schoolboy” says that the salary is a temptation, but 
the only time a Boston boy ever knows that the master 
has a good salary is when somebody raises the ery, “ cut 
it down,” and there is no attraction in any salary that is 
branded for the slaughter. The schoolmaster’s relative 
position in the country town is much greater than in the 
city, and if “Schoolboy” wishes his son to become a 
teacher he will be obliged to move into some rural com- 
munity, where there isno “ Boston school!oy ” to degrade 
the profession by branding it before the public as receiv- 
ing money that is not earned. 

How about the comparison between 1860 and 1890? 
It costs more per pupil than then. Yes, but everything 
has changed. All salaries of city officials have increased. 
All city expenses have increased. The Public Garden 
costs more ; so do the parks, streets, sewers, and lights ; 
the health, fire, and police departments. The schools 
have not kept up with the procession in the matter of 
increase. 

There are evening schools, a normal school, kindergar- 
tens, cooking schools, sewing teachers, ete., as there 
were not then; the percentage of high school students 
has greatly increased, and to these facts is largely due the 
increased expense per pupil. 

But all this is as nothing in comparison with the added 
comforts and luxuries of the other departments. But 
enough. I have but glanced at an important subject that 
it may be interesting at another time to follow with other 
facts and figures. A. E. Winsaip. 
Boston, Sept. 19, 1890. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


lowa raises its school money by counties. More than $6,000,000 
is raised annually. 

Illinois appropriates $1,000,000 as a estate, and raises by local 
taxation $9,300,000. 

The Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Haven, Oct. 16-18. 

There are 2,000 children excluded from the New York City 
achools for lack of seating capacity. 

Dr. W. R. Harper of Yale has been elected to the presidency of 
Mr. Rockfeller’s new Chicago University. 

New York City has the most efficient force of truant officers in 
its history. Officers are stationed at the ferries to keep Brooklyn 
and Jersey City children from getting into the city echoole. 

The Norfolk County (Mass.) High School Teachers’ Club holds 
its next meeting on Saturday of this week, at 1 o’clock, at the 
Thorndike. Dr. Enebuske of the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics will address the meeting upon the Swedish System otf Gym- 
nastics. 

Miss Julia A. C. Gray, for more than twenty years a teacher in 
the Comins School, Boston, died Sept 18. Miss Gray was a teacher 
of strong individuality, and she bad wonderfal success with her 
pupils. Combining with native refinement and force of character, 
a love for her work and an ambition to do good to those who came 
under her charge, her record for the long term of service is an hon- 
orable and commendable one. 

Mr. John Jasper, city superintendent of schools, has received 
$3,000 for twelve additional public school scholarships from the 
donor of the original $3,000 for those already filled. The scholar- 
ships are to be awarded to boys who desire to obtain a collegiate 
education, bat whose parents are uaable to continue them in school 
unaided. Mr. Jasper, William Merrill, and James Goodwin are 
the committee designated by the donor of the scholarships to make 
the appointments to them. Mr. Joseph Palitzsr of the World is 
reported to be the founder of the scholarships. 

Roxbury district, of this city, has been strangely afflicted within 
afew days. Harlan P. Gage, head master of the Hugh O'Brien 
Sch: ol died of apoplexy. On Thursday night last he suffered 
the first shock of apoplexy, and Friday evening the second. Mr. 
Gage was past supreme protector of Jewel Lodge, Kaights and 
Ladies of Honor, and was also a member of the Kuights of Honor, 
Home Circle, Order of Red Men, aod Order of United Workwen. 


Association meets in New 


Bora in Hopkinton, N. H., Feb. 3, 1844, he was educated in the 
pablic schools of his native town, aud later entered Colby Academy, 


EDUCATION. 


New London, and the Rochester (N. Y ) University, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1864. He was for sixteen years & 
teacher in the public schools of Boston, and was admired by the 
teachers and scholars. He was a scholarly, genial, practical edu- 
cator,—a social and professional force. His influence was far- 
reaching, and always good. He will be greatly missed because 
of what he was and for what he did. George F. Forbes, second 
master in the Roxbury Latin School, died of apoplexy on Saturday, 
at the age of 41. He was a graduate of Amherst; was valedicto- 
tian of his class; came to Boston at once, and bas taught in the 
school fifteen years. He was a faithful, sincere, studious teacher, 
who gave his life with rare devotion to his profession. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


FORGETFUL. 
They sat within each others arms; 
The midnight hour had sped ; 
One minute, then another passed, 
Yet not a word was said. 
At last there came, from realms above, 
A voice which caused a start, 
It said: **‘ My daughter,— Mary Jane, 
It’s time he did depart.’’ 
‘“* Dear George,’’ said she, when at the door 
Good night to him she sung, 
“ You must forgive my silence, I'd 
Forgot my mother-tongue.”’ 
HE SPOKE FEELINGLY. 
Freddie—‘‘ Papa, what’s the difference between marriage and 
mirage.’’ 
Papa—“No difference my son; each is an illusion.’’ 
A DIFFERENT MATTER, 
Freddie—(at the table) “‘Oh, Mamma! Are you going to give 
all that ice cream to Mabel ?”’ 
Mamma—* No, wy dear, this is for you.’’ 
Freddie ‘* My goodness ! Mamma, what a little bit! ”’ 
SHE DID BOTH, 


Mr. Bohre—‘‘ Did your sister get a letter yesterday, Johnnie ? ’’ 

Johnnie—‘* Yes sir.’’ 

Mr. Bohre—*Did she look pleased. or give it a warm reception ?”’ 

Johnnie—Yep, she did both. After she read the letter she 
laughed fit to bust, and then she put it in the fire.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


—A glory of gold 

And russet and gray, 
The tree-tops old 

Glow in the day ; 
And one by one 

The dry leaves fall, 
And the autumn sun 

Smiles on them all, 


— Prince Bismarck has 103 decorations. The diamond star 
given him by the late Czar of Russia is worth $50,000, 

— '*Kodaked”’ is the latest verb born into the English lan- 
guage. It is used by the amateurs, whether they use the Kodak 
or not. 

— John Boyle O'Reilly once said that he had found the true 
fraternal spirit to exist at its best in convicts, soldiers, and jour- 
nalists. 

— It is reported that there are 3,000 Japanese in this country, of 
whom 2,000 have been baptized by missionaries in their own land 
or since coming to the United States. 

— he Roumanian Government has offered prizes to the archi- 
tects of all nations for the best plans for its new assembly and 
senate chambers. ‘The first prize for each building is $3,000; the 
second, $1,500; third, $600. 

— Harriet Hosmer will be represented at the World’s Fair by 
her statue of Queen Isabella, also by a copy in gilt of the bronze 
gates upon which she is now at work, and of which a small copy 
will be exhibited next year. 

— Miss Lilian Blanche Fearing, the only woman in the gradu- 
ating class at the Union College of Law, Chicago, is entirely blind. 
During the course her mother was her constant companiou, and 
read from the books to her. Miss Fearing has been admitted to 
the Illinois bar, and gives promise of brilliant success. 

— The following are the newly-elected officers of the American 
Library Association : President—Melville Dewey of New York. 
Vice-Presidents—C. C. Soule of Boston, W. I. Fletcher of Am- 
herst College, Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
K. A. Linderfeldt of Milwaukee. Secretary —W. E. Foster of 
Providence. 

— Mrs. Henry M. Stanley has a genius for repartee. When Mr. 
Gladstone on one oecasion expressed his regret that their views 
about Ireland did not run on parallel lines, Miss Tennant wittily 
replied that perhaps it was not to be greatly regretted, after all. 
because if their views did happen to run on parallel lines it would 
be impossible that they should ever meet. 

— Io acknowledgement of a copy of Records of a Quaker Fam- 
ily, recently sent by the author to Whittier, be sent the follow pote : 


My DEAR FRIEND :—I bave read thy beautifal book with great 
satisfaction. As a trathfal picture of the old Frie dly life it seems 
to me perfect, and I give thee my heartfelt thanks for the priv- 
ilege of reading it Our dear Society seems changing and becom. 
ing more aod wore like the Calvinistic and other Dissenting 
churches, both in doctrines and testimonies. But the good work it 
has done, and the simple exterior of its lives in the past, will mot be 


forgotten by the worid it has made better and sw~eter. 
Gratefully, thy aged friend, JouHN G. WHITLIER, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE LATEST ASTRONOMICAL NEWS. 


Prof. Charles A. Young, the eminent American astronomer, in 
the September number of The Forum, furnishes the latest authentic 
news relating to astronomy, which we condense for the benefit of 
the readers of the JOURNAL. 

Professor Langley, with his newly invented and exquisitely sensi- 
tive “ bolometer,’’ has shown that the moon’s mean temperature is 
extremely low, nowhere approaching that of melting ice, a condi- 
tion due to the absence of air from its surface. Photographs of 
the moon have been obtained which may settle the long vexed 
question as to whether changes are at present going on upon the 
surface of our satellite. Mere telescopic observations have so far 
proved insufficient. 

Professor Langley, by his bolometric work, has proven that we 
must increase the former estimate of the heat of the sun by at least 
20 or 25 per cent. He has also discovered an extensive range of 
invisible ether waves before unknown. 

Professor Rowland has completed a new photographic map of 
the solar spectrum. He finds silver exceedingly abundant as an 
element in the spectrum. 

Professor Hutchins, working on the same line as Professor Row- 
land, finds platinum in the sun, and confirms the fact that copper is 
a certain solar element. Neither of these investigators throw any 
new light in explanation of the absence of the non- metallic elements, 
—oxygen, nitrogen, and chlorine. A large number of photographs 
of the corona have been secured, for the purpose of studying care- 
fully and testing the different theories of its nature and origin. 

In the planetary system, the Italian observer, Schiaparelli, has 
made some important researches upon Mercury and Mars. He has 
found that the axial rotation of Mercury is analagous to that of our 
moon, and that the planet’s time of rotation is precisely equal to 
its year (about 88 days), and that except for a small libation, it 
always keeps the same face toward the sun. Mercury is never far 
from the sun, and can be only observed by day, which makes the study 
of its surface very difficult. The same Italian astronomer has also 
discovered the so-called ‘‘canals’’ on the surface of Mars. He 
made his first discovery of one about twelve years ago, and now 
more than fifty are shown on his map of the planet. These 
‘*canals’’ are fine, straight, dark lines, at least 50 to 100 miles 
wide and from 500 to 2,000 miles in length, connecting greenish 
spots which are supposed to be ‘‘ oceans.’’ It is impossible to 
think of these ‘ canals’* as artificial waterways, while their straight- 


ness makes it improbable that they are rivers. In 1892 the 
planet will be favorably situated for observation, and it is hoped 
that photography will solve the mystery of these ‘‘ canals,’’ 

The eomet discovered by Mr. Brooks of Geneva, N. Y.. on July 
6, 1889, is exciting great interest among astronomers. The ques- 
tion is has it ever been seen before. 

The study of meteors confirms the opinion that they are cousins 
or children of the comets. 

Great progress has been made in the study of the stars and neb- 
ulw, by means of the spectroscope or the photographic plate. 
Magnificent photographs of the nebula of Orion have been made 
by Mr. Common and Mr. Roberts of England. 

The remarkable star Regel has been studied. This star at reg 
ular intervals of less than three days appears to fade, losing fully 
five sixths of its light, and then quickly recovering it. the fading 
and recovery occupying in all not quite eight hours. The explana- 
tion is suggested that the star suffers regular eclipses by an invis- 
ible body revolving around it. The star Regel or Bata Orionis 
gives indications of similar motion. So grand are the ad- 
vances made in the knowledge of the celestial world that it is use- 
less to attempt to conjecture what new discoveries the next decade 
or century may reveal. 


A GIGANTIC BRIDGE, 


The proposed new suspension bridge between New York and 
Jersey City will be a marvelous structure. It is to be 7,000 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, and 140 feet above high tide. The central 
span is to be 2,850 feet,—not quite twice that of the Brooklyn 
structure; the two ‘shore spans are to be 2,500 feet each. The 
towers are to be 500 feet high; the Brooklyn’s are 280. The 
Washington Monument is 555. The four supporting cables are to 
be four feet each in diameter against the sixteen inches of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Each cable will be composed of 15,000 steel 
wires. The anchorages will be half as large as the National Capitol 
Building, and each will contain more masonry than the largest of 


the pyramids of Egypt. The cost of the structure is estimated at 
$16,000,000, 


A RARE ANTIQUE BOOK. 


Antique writings and publications are always of interest, and 
especially so is a tiny book that has been laid upon The Breakfast 
Table by Prof. R. L. Perkins of this city. It is an admirably pre- 
served copy of Horace, bearing the imprint: ‘‘Antverpiae, Ex offi- 
cina Christophori Plantini, Architypographi Regij, MDLX XVI.” 
The old book was purchased in Paris, but what is its previous his- 
tory none can tell. For years, evidently, perhaps for two or three 
centuries, it has lain hidden from the sight of men in an obscure 
corner of some library, for, although it is 314 years old, the edges 
are unworn and are of a bright scarlet, the paper is unsoiled and 
every page clearly legible. But the most curious part of this old 
book is a wonderful complete concordance to the entire work, made 
by one Thomas Tretorus, whoever he may have been. So complete 
is this concordance that even the prepositions and conjanctions are 
included, and an entire page is devoted, for example, to references 
to the recurrence of the conjunction et. Marginal notes, in Latin, 
of course, are freely interspersed with the text. Altogether it is a 
queer old book, which would make the eyes of many a bibliomaniac 
gleam with pleasure. —Boston Advertiser, 


NICKNAMES OF THE STATES, 


Foliowing is a clever rhyme written by H. U. Johnson, depart- 
ment historian of the Grand Army of the Republic, and recently 
published in the Chicago Inter Ocean : 


Dear Uncle Sam has many girls, 
All precious in his eyes, 

Tho’ varying much in many things, 
As age, and wealth, and size. 


As sentiment they vary, too, 
In beauty, spirit, grace ; 

The wealth of some is in the breast, 
Of others on the face. 


He early gave them single names, 
Tho’ double just a few ; 

Then father-like he nicknamed them, 
As older girls they grew. 


Mies Arkansas he called his ‘‘ Bear,’’ 
New York the “ Empire State”’ ; 

Excelsior,’’ he sometimes says 
When he would her elate. 


Rhode Island is his ‘‘ Rhody ’’ pet, 
Or “ Little Rhoda,’’ dear, 

When Texas, the ‘* Lone Star,’’ looks down 
Upon her midget peer. 


North Carolina, ‘‘ Old North State,’’ 
She is his ‘‘ Turpentine” ; 

Mother of Presidents,’’ V—a, 
Doth Old Dominion shine. 


Ohio is his ‘*‘ Buckeye ’’ lass, 
His ‘‘ Sweet Queen’’ Maryland ; 
His Keystone,’’ Pennsylvania, 
To ** Pennymites’’ is grand. 


Miss Maine he calls his ‘‘ Lumber ’”’ yard, 
Then ‘‘ Pine Tree’’ sweetly sings ; 
That Oregon is ‘‘ Spirit Land,’’ 
To all he gaily flings. 


Missouri beams the ‘‘ Central Star,”’ 
Blue Hen’’ is Delaware, 

Or when he would ber pride expand, 
He “ Diamond’? lets her flare. 


Mies California, we shall find, 
Is “ Golden ”’ on his knee ; 

His ‘‘ Silver Sheen’’ Nevada holds, 
** Big Bend’’ is Tennessee. 


South Carolina bears his call, 
‘* Palmetto ’’ in her hand ; 

New Jersey’s grit he honors much, 
She is his “ Child of Sand.’’ 


‘* Green Mountain ’’ lass he hails Vermont, 
Nebraska, ‘‘ Blizzard Home’”’ ; 

** Pan Handle,’’ clipped from ‘* Old Domain,”’ 
Is West Virginia tome. 


His ‘‘ Bayou”? Mississippi is, 

New Hampshire ‘‘ Granite ’’ pride ; 
Louisiana, ‘* Sugar State,’’ 

His ‘‘Creole’’ doth abide. 


‘* Jayhawker’’ Kansas, most he calls 
His ‘*‘ Garden of the West,’’ 

On Massachusetts, old ‘‘ Bay State,’’ 
He lets his blessing rest. 


Miss Minnesota ‘‘ Gopher’’ State, 
His ‘* North Star ”’ ever shines ; 

O’er Michigan, bis “ Wolverine,”’ 
He spreads his waning pines. 


Kentucky is his ‘* Blue Grass’’ field, 
His “ Dark and Bloody Ground ”’ ; 
But Florida Peninsula,’’ 


His ‘‘ Flower-land ’’ wi!l be found. 


As ‘‘ Empire of the South ’’ he greets 
Miss Georgia in his joy; 

Bat ‘‘ Sucker ’’ or my Prairie ’’ bird, 
He hails fair Lilinois. 


Sweet ‘‘ Hoosier ’’ is the name inscribed 
On Indiana's breast, 

Whilst Iowa rejoices mach 
With ‘‘ Hawkeye ”’ on her crest. 


‘* Centennial ’’ Colorado shines, 
Wisconsin’s “ Badger ’’ child ; 

That Nutmeg,’ Miss Connecticut, 
Is ‘* Free Stone’’ on the guild. 


At Alabama, ‘‘ Here We Rest,’’ 
Oar dear old uncle calls, 
Until into the sisterhood 
Some new-born sister falls. 


CHICAGO'S CURIOUS NEWSPAPER NOMENCLATURE. 


The following list, from the Somerville Journal, is worthy of a 
@ passing notice : 

Chicagske Listy, Dagbladet, Glos, Wolny, Svornost are all issued 
daily. Gamla och nya Hemlandet comes out semi-weekly. Appleton’s 
in the Swim is literary. Chaff, which recently suspended publica- 
tion, was a society journal. Hye is devoted to photography; 
Flaming Sword advocates reform ; Lever is prohibition ; Liar claims 
to be comic; Open Court is scientific; Vim is independent; Mixed 
Drinks is strongly opposed to prohibition ; Presto is musical ; Blazes 
is the organ of the State Fireman's Association; Climax goes in for 
fiction; Helping Hand is matrimonial; Hosanna lauds Christian 
Scienve, and Hustler is Methodist in doctrine. Ink Bottle espouses 
penmanship ; Ink Fiend, mechanics, and Misk- Wi-nen-ne is devoted 
to Red Men. There are three weekly newspapers in Chicago called 
Record. One is issued from 415 Dearborn street, and prints forty- 
nine other editions under different names for suburban towns; one 
is published from Grand Crossing, and one from Lake View. Then 


there are in the same city Riverside Record, Busi: Record 
Pythian Record, and Becord of Christion Werks 


APPELLATIONS OF GREAT MEN.—WHO WAS ? 


1. Old Rough and Ready. 9. Light Horse Harry. 

2. Old Hickory. 10. Bayard of the South. 

3. Mad Anthony. 11. Unele Robert. 

4. The Sage of Monticello. 12. The Little Magician. 

5. Old Man Eloquent. 13. The Superb. 

6. Young Hickory. 14. Mill Boy of the Slashes, 

7. Political Meteor. 15. Pathfinder on the Rockies, 
8. Onas. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To ‘* Yankton The first Chautauqua Assembly was held 
in 1874. BUFFALO, 


— What is meerschaum ? Is is a product of sea foam? I haye 
somewhere seen it so stated. BUFFALO. 


— Is it allowable to use the terms ‘‘ senior’ and ‘‘ junior’’ with 
names of women, as we so often do with those of men? I see no 
reason why they should not be so used. S. 


— It has recently been stated that in 1862-63 one John H. Rice, 
published a geography for the special use of children in the South. 
Can you tell me who were the publishers, or where a copy can be 
found ? W. A. 


— My pupils are anxious to know how the stars will now be 
arranged on the flag. Will you please tell them? Also why the 
change in Central America has not continued as peaceful as it was 
at first, and what the condition of the country now is. C. E. E, 


— To ‘‘H. W. B.’’: Until quite recently archwologists have 
believed that the refined art of the Greeks found its expression in 
the pure form of the marble, disregarding color, but within a few 
years several interesting pieces of painted sculpture have been found 
which have given rise to interesting speculations among students. 

RoweE. 

— To “Garrett ’’: The Frisians, the original inhabitants of the 
island,—whose descendants are still to be found there,—erected a 
temple to their goddess Foseta, and called the island Fosetisland. 
Hither came the Angii, at certain seasons of the year, from their 
home, on the mainland opposite, to perform religious rites in honor 
of their goddess Hertha; hence the island was looked upon as a 
holy place. After the introduction of Christianity, in the 7th cent- 
ury, the present name, probably from the Teutonic Heilig (holy or 
sacred), and deland, island, was adopted, and, by corruption, be- 
came Heligoland, or Helgoland, instead of Heiligdeland. 

E. E. ARMEs. 


— To “I. J.”’: The word Whig, says Jamieson, is the Scottish 
name for ‘‘ an acetous liquor subsiding from sour cream,’’ and was 
given as a nickname to the Scots in the Western Lowlands, with 
whom buttermilk was a favorite drink. In the time of Charles |. 
the name was applied in derision to the Covenanters, who, many of 
them, came from that district, and later, to all Scotch Presbyterians. 
The word was simple and expressive to a large class of Eoglishmen, 
who eagerly caught it up, and, in the latter part of the 17th cent- 
ury, seeking for some name by which to characteriz3 the dissenters 
from the court policy in religion, adopted it, and, in later days, gave 
it its political significance. E. E, ARMES. 

Skeat follows Burnet’s History of His Own Times in his account ; 
viz: ‘* Whig is a shortened form of whiggamor, applied to certain 
Scotchmen who came from the west in the summer to buy corn at 
Leith ; and that the term was given from a word whiggam, which 
was employed by those men in driving their horses. A march to 
Edinburgh made by the Marquis of Argyle and 6000 men, was called 
‘the whiggamor’s inroad,’ and afterwards those who opposed the 
Court came in contempt to be called Whigs. 

WILLIAM WHITE, Germantown. 

There are various theories concerning the derivation of this word. 
It is said to have been the name of a sort of drink used by the 
lower classes of Scots (some authorities say ‘‘ whey,’’ or ‘‘ sour 
milk ’’); hence applied to the persons themselves. It is said, too, 
to have been a word used in the west of Scotland in driving horses. 

C. 


FACTS. 


The tongue of the giraffe is nearly a foot and a half long. 


The earliest instance of an engraved gem is the emerald ring of 
Polycrates, 740 B. C. ” 


A new collection of dolls and cradles has been lately received at the 
National Maseum at Washington. The babies of all the world 
have their representatives here, and a most curious collection it is. 


The observatory at Pekin is the oldest in the world, it having been 
founded in 1279. The oldest observatory in Europe is that founded 
by King Frederick III. of Denmark, on the Island of Heveen. 

he Paris Observatory was established in 1671, and that of Green- 
wich three years later. 

The first objects to atrike the traveler in the interior of Africa are 
the mounds of the white ants, now dotting the plain in groups like 
a small cemetery, now rising into mounds, singly or in clusters, 
each thirty or forty feet in diameter and ten or fifteen feet in height ; 
or, again, standing out against the sky like obelisks, their bare 
sides curved and fluted into all sorts of fantastic shapes. ._. 

The Amazon, the mightiest river in the world, rises amid the 
loftiest voleanoes on the globe, and flows through a forest unpar- 
alleled in extent. ‘“ We have no proper conception,” says Orton, “ of 
the vast dimensions of the thousand-armed river till we sail for 
weeks over its broad bosom, beholding it sweeping disdainfully by 
the great Madeira as if its contribution was of no account, dis- 
charging into the sea one hundred thousand cubic feet of water per 
second more than our Mississippi, rolling its turbid waves thou- 
sands of miles exactly as it pleases,—ploughing a new chanoel 
| Svery year, with tributaries twenty miles wide, and ao island in its 
mouth twice the size of Massachusetta,’’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing er, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
cation of size; we shal, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


A Summer Ho.wipay rw Evrorr. By Mary Elizabeth 
Blake. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 203 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Mrs. Blake, ‘‘ M. E. B.”’ of the Boston Journal, is by far the most 
interesting,instructive, and inspiring reporter of travel scenes and inci- 
dents, whose pen touches city and country life at home and abroad, 
in thesedays. There are specialists who do admirably certain things, 
but we know no other who weaves our life into that of every village 
and hamlet, and translates the life of hnt and palace into American 
thought and activity, so clearly as does Mrs. Blake. We take, lit- 
erally at random, illustrations such as may be found on almost every 
page. Speaking of the hotel life at Cork: ** It is so good, so 
homelike, that it never occurs to one to require greater variety any 
more than if it were your friend’s table. The element of personal 
interest and kindliness is so strong in the service offered, that you 
feel yourself part of a family, not a portion of a crowd. There is 
not the machine-like perfection of the Windsor or the Palmer 
House, where anything within the compass of the earth can be laid 
at your feet by touching an electric knob inside your door, but there 
is something more human, more pleasing.’’ 

Speaking of France, of the women working out of doors she says : 
‘* Tt is a question whether those so engaged are not healthier and 
happier than many of our well-to-do farm-women, whose over- 
worked lives are passed inside the house, with its always darkened 
windows, away from fresh air and sunshine, and with a thousand 
petty details, required by custom rather than common sense, to 
keep them ever in arrears.” 

Without mentioning America, she forces you to think of it in 
contrast by the very art with which she puts things. Here isa 
sample. She is speaking of hotel life in Blois. ‘‘ Think of cream 
in a little brown earthen-pot, tied up in vine leaves, so thick that 
you have to scoop it out like butter. And of a fragrance! Think, 
then, of strawberries as big as your two thumbs, dipped, rolled into 
this delicions bath, and eaten in a blanket of powdered sugar. 
Think of this twice every day, for breakfast and for dinner, with 
some eight or nine courses preceding, and think that with a pretty 
room, with a shaded balcony all to yourself, and a landlady who 
gives you a smile and a bunch of roses every morning, in the best 
hotel in town, you pay only two dollars a day.’’ 

After the manner of Mrs. Blake, we say, “ And think of the luxary 
of reading more than two hundred pages of such deliciously tempt- 
ing views of life in Ireland, France, Switzerland, and London.’’ 
It is worth infinitely more for a class to read this book aloud in 
school, drinking knowledge from this entertaining fountain of in- 
spiration that enkindles the mind aod heart with appreciation of 
the advantages and disadvantages of life in the various cities and 
rural districts, than it is to know all the dry details of dimensions 
and directions of realms and rivers that the geographers ever 
chronicled. 

Tue Scrence or LaneuaGe. Three lectures. By F. 
Max Miiller. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
112 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

These lectures were originally delivered at the Oxford University 
Extension meetings, and were afterwards published as magazine 
articles. They deal with the origin and development of our lJan- 
gusge, and the author takes sides against Mr. Romanes, claiming 
that language forms an impassible barrier between man and beast. 

Professor Miiller denies the existence of 250,000 words in our 
language, and maintains that many of the words which are found in 
the dictionary really have no place there, but are simply used to swell 
the numbers,—anred, avenant, ete., being quoted to prove his point. 


Many words have deteriorated from their original meaning; the fi 


word idiot, for instance, once the signification of “ private 
person’’; nice comes from the Latin nescio, and formerly meant 
**ignorant.’’ “If we confine our attention to the real stock in 
trade of the English language,’’ continues Professor Miiller, ‘‘ we 
shall bave to deal with only about 4000 truly English words.’’ 
This number he reduces to four or five hundred words or roots, 
and thus places the English language apon a much simpler basis. 

We find many theories of Professor Miiller which we should 
hesitate to accept without discussion, but his recognized ability as a 
philologist and thinker entitles these lectures to a careful perusal by 


those interested in the subject. 

Wesster’s INTERNATIONAL DicTIONARY OF THE EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGE. Edited by Noah Porter, D.D , LL.D., of 
Yale University. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam & 
Co. Pp. 2,011, 12x83. Price, sheep, marble edges, $1C.00; 
same in two vols., $12.00; cloth, 3 vols., $10.00. 

This is a genuinely great work. It is a new book from cover to 
cover, being the authentic edition of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary (comprising the iseues of 1864, 1879, and 1884), now thoroughly 
revised and enlarged under the supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., 
LL D., of Yale University. 

We are pleased to see that the name has been changed to the 
** International,’’ for the English is now practically recognized as 
the future international language so far as relates to the pro- 
gressive nations. There are other reasons why a change of name 
is helpful. 

The editing has been done under the supervision of the same 
editor-in-chief, and under the auspices of the same publishers who 
conducted the previous revision. They have never wavered from 
their aim to maintain its progressive supremacy. They began this 
revision, not as a speculative venture, bat as a duty to scholars and 
to letters, before the signal of new rivalries was sounded. They 
have carried it patiently and suitably through to an unforced com- 
pletion. They have not been obliged to omit any approved excel- 
lence of older editions on account of the vested rights of others; 
nor, on the other hand, have they been compelled to experiment 
io novelties in order to attract attention. Their labor has been 
directed to perfecting what was already acknowledged by eminent 
scholars to be the best. 

Work having direct specific reference to the publication of this 
Dictionary has been in progress for over ten years. The staff of 
paid editorial laborers has numbered not less than one hundred 
persons. Besides these, a large number of interested scholars have 
freely contributed in important ways to its completeness and value. 
Within the ten years that the work has been ia progress, and before 
the first copy was priated, more than three hundred thousand dol- 
lars was expended in editing, illustrating, typesetting, and electro- 

ing. 

International Dictionary is unquestionably the rightful 

heir to the preéminent favor which for more than half a century 

has been given to the great work of Noah Webster and its succes- 
sive revised editions, 

This edition is simply exquisite. The type is clear, and the ar- 
rangement of the different types gives fine effect; the pronuncia~ 
tion is modern and standard; the etymology is tersely, clearly put; 


the definitions are modernized, condensed, and complete; the illus- 
trations are for use rather than for show, but are still artistic. 
The Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the Names of 
Noted Fictitious Persons and Places,” by William A. Wheeler, 
has been rewritten and brought down to date. The same may be 
said of the “ Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of 
the World.” by Titus Munson Coan, and the * Pronouncing Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” by Loomis J. Campbell. 

Dr. Porter's chief dependence has been Loomis J. Campbell and 
Walter Allan. The department of etymology has been under the 
charge of Prof. E.S. Sheldon of Harvard; that of pronunciation, 
of Rev. Samuel W. Barnum and Prof. Samuel Porter; definitions 
of anatomy, Prof. Sidney J. Smith of Yale; architecture and fine 
arts, Prof. Russell Sturgis, College of New York; biology and 
physiology, Prof. R. H. Chittenden, Yale; botany, Prof. D. C. 
Eaton, Yale; chemistry, Prof. A. W. Wright, Yale; law, Francis 
Wharton ; mathematics and astronomy, Prof. H. A. Newton, Yale; 
mechanics and engineering, Profs. C. B. Richard. Yale, and W. 
P. Trowbridge, Columbia; medicine. Dr. Alex. Daane; mineral, 
ogy and geology, Prof. E. S. Dana, Yale; music, John S. Dwight, 
ton; nautical terms, Charles L. Norton; paleontology and ge- 
oey Prof. O. L. Harger, Yale; zodlogy, Prof. A. E. Verrill, 

e. 


A Primer OF DARWINISM AND OrGantc Evo.urion. 
By J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and Fanny D. Bergen. Second Edition. 
Lee and Shepard, Boston. 

The inspector of another man’s work often sees things from his 

vantage-ground that escape the worker himself. How many moves 
the on-looker sees on the chees-board which he aches to point oat to 
the players! The Primer of Darwinism does not, of course, pre- 
sent any novelties in the great principles of organic development ; 
but in the way of modern illustrations and particularly in simple 
and taking ways of putting those principles, there is much that is new 
and valuable. It is a condensation and a simplification of the sub- 
ject which many, particularly the young, will fiod preferable to the 
original work of the great master; at all events, it will serve as an 
admirable introduction to that work. 
There are multitudes yet who do not know that the Evolution of 
Species is no lon zer a question in the scientific world, that the law 
of Development has taken its place beside the law of Gravitation, 
and is disputed only by those who are a little less ignorant of science 
than those who are still debating the rotundity of the earth. Until 
these multitudes have been taught, there will be a demand for pop- 
ular and readable presentations of the subject, such as we find in 
the Primer of Darwinism. 
But not only disbelievers of the law need to read such books; no 
intelligent man is satisfied to believe simply because others believe : 
he wants to know the grounds of the faith that is in them and in 
himself. The philosopy of evolution has been transposed from the 
field of controversy to that of education; and no education is even 
fairly complete from which it is omitted. 

The plan of the ‘* Primer’’ is admirably arranged. It begins 
with a clear statement of the subject, then follow many well-selected 
instances of the demonstrated origination of varieties and species, 
with the causes of variations; causes which have aided the ‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest,’’ among them mimicry and kindred phenomena ; 
proofs from embryology, geology, and geographical distribution ; 
the application of the law to man; and, finally, a brief historical 
sketch of the development theory. 

The book is richly illustrated, and the typography all that could 
be desired. 

GEOGRAPHICAL NeEws OF THE YEAR. By Gilman C. 
Fisher. Boston: New England Publishing Co. 34 pp. Price, 
20 centa. 

Superintendent Fisher is certainly a genius. His Essentials of 
Geography is an ingenious book full of good sense, bright, up with 
the times, and every way successful. Each year he replaces about 
thirty pages with the very latest and best geographical facts and 
gures. ‘This season these fresh pages are printed by themselves, 
and are indispensable to the best use of any textbook in geography 
that is published. The topics that receive special attention are 
** The Fall of the Empire of Brazil,’’— which is introduced by this 
characteristic paragraph: ‘‘ The last monarchy in the New World 
has gone down. Dom Pedro II. was Emperor of Brazil; General 
Deodoro da Fonseca is President of the Republic’’ ;—** Facts about 
Brazil,’’ ‘* The Nicaragua Canal,’’ ‘‘ The Portuguese and the Eng- 
lish in Africa,’’ ‘‘ The English and Germans in Africa,’’ ‘* Stanley, 
Livingston, and Emin,”’ ‘* Oar New States,”’ ‘' Bismarck and Em- 
peror William,’’ ‘‘ The Pan-American Congress,’ “Two Great 
Achievements,’’ etc. The ** News’’ is illustrated by several maps 
and charts, the first to appear on several important subjects. 


Tue ConsTITUTIONAL History AND GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED StTares. A Series of Lectures. By Judson S. 
Landon, LL D. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 

Judge Landon for four years w2s president ad interim of Union 
College at Schenectady, N. Y., and these lectures were delivered 
there to the senior class. They are narrative and interpretive, and 
would be better appreciated by students in a law school. The au- 
thor expresses decided opinions. For example, h» holds that the 
South had a plausible constitutional reason for its theory of state 
rights and secession; that ‘‘ had Andrew Johnson been a French- 
man of the era of the Revolution, he probably would have been a 
Jacobin, foremost to strike for liberty, and foremost to be struck 
by ita vengeance’’; that ‘‘ the veto power ought to be used more 
frequently, 2 /a President Cleveland’’ ; that the tendency of legis 

lators to make laws ought to be more restrained by the Constitution 
itself than it now is; that the people are taxed unnecessarily, 
owing to wasteful spoliation of the national treasury ; that the Con- 
stitution as it is, is an obstruction to fiading new fields for national 
energy. We commend these lectures most heartily as accurate in 
their history, and stimulating in their soggestions concerning our 
national welfare. They make a good textbook for students and for 
teachers in academies and high schools. 

Stories anour Famous Precious Stones. By Mrs. 
Goddard Orphen. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 286 pp., 7x5. 
Price, $1.25 

Mrs. Orphen tells in this book the stories connected with the most 
famous precious stones of the world, aad makes the narrative still 
more attractive by illastrations. Among those aboat which she 
writes are the Regent, which has probably bad the most remark- 
able career of all gems; the Orloff, undoubtedly the largest dia- 
mond in Earope; La Pelegrina, the famous pearl now resting in a 
Russian lady's casket; the Koh-i-nur, the most ancient, the most 
illustrious, the most travelled of all diamonds; the French Blae 
diamond, famous for its strange color, its strange loss and its 
stranger recovery; the Braganza, or the ‘* Regent of Portugal”’ ; 
the Black Prince’s Raby, which now figures in the Crown of Eng- 
land; the Sauci; the Great Mogul and the Austrian Yellow. 

The traditions connected with these stones involve the history of 


all Europe, and it is interesting to follow the careers of these prec- 
ious geme through the ages, 


Litrte Miss Boston. By Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever. 
Boston : Congregational Sunday School and Pablishing Society. 
301 pp.. 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

The publishers offer this as a Christmas story for girls. It is the 
tale of a motherless little one who is taken care of by two coarse 
women who treat her cruelly. Little Tid fiually manages to escape 
from her persecutors, and passes through trials and tribulations un- 
til her troubles are ended by being adopted into a wealthy family 
where she is loved and cared for. 

x Little Miss Boston’? makes a charming heroine, and the story 

is one which will prove a weloome Chirstmas gift to many a girl; 

not as welcome a one, perhaps, as Tid was to the broken-hearted 
father and mother, who let her take the place of their own little 
one who had died, but yet very welcome. 


Lirrie at Prymours. By Frances’ A. Hum- 
phrey. Boston: Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society. 331 pp.. 74x5. Price, $1.25. 

The author of this story bas given us a complete descriptive 
guide-book to the historical town of Plymouth. The principal 
characters of the book are two children from the West who are 
visiting at Plymouth, who investigate the various stories connected 
with the ancient relics to be found there. Many interesting details 
concerning historical personages are given, and the descriptions are 
accurate and vivid, but the superabundance of historical detail robs 
the narrative of whatever merit it might possessasastory. As an in- 


structive and interesting hand-book, this will be valuable, ae it sets 
out the narrative of the Plymouth colony in a most attractive man- 
ner. Numerous illustrations give distinctness to the written de- 
scriptions. 
With text adapted to nursery 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 54 


Tue Nursery “ ALIcr.” 
readers. By Lewis Carroll. 
pp., 10x8. Price, $1.50. 
The publishers and author seem to have combined to make thia 

latest edition of Mr. Carroll's remarkable ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ”’ 

as beautiful as the printer’s art permits. Fourteen of the extraor- 
dinary tales to be found in the original “ Alice’’ are here repro- 
duced in nursery prattle, printed in large type and on heavy paper, 

The book is made extremely attractive by twenty colored enlarge- 

ments from Tenniel’s illustrations. 

Former editions have been for children from five to thirty-five, 
but this new one is “ to be used by Children aged from Naught to 
Five. To be read? Nay, not so! Say rather to be thumbed, to 
be cooed over, to be dogs’-eared, to be rumpled, to be kissed by the 
illiterate, ungrammatical, dimpled Darlings that fill the Nursery 
with merry uproar, and the inmost heart of hearts with a restfal 
gladness.’’ 


By A Srranex Patu. By Margaret H. Eckerson. 
Boston: Congregational Sanday School and Pablishing Society. 
229 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.00, 

This is a story of German village life, and is intended to show the 
cruel effect of gossip and superstition. Two cousins, Paul and Johann, 
figure most conspicuously in the narrative,—the one embodying 
every good quality, while the other is the personification of evil. Paul 
is misunderstood throughout the story, while the wicked Johann 
prospers, but, as usual, Paul’s good qualities are at last discovered, 
while Johann is punished by the pangs of jealousy. 

The characters are well drawn and the descriptions are such as 
to give one an accurate idea of the German village and the charac- 
ters common to it. 


Votume XXIII. of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia 
is just issued by Garretaon, Cox & Co., New York. It includes 
titles from McCook to Memorial. The articles are brought as 
nearly as possible down to date, and many of them are illustrated. 
The cost, 50 cents per volume, is exceedingly small for the large 
amount of interesting and instructive matter contained in each. 


“Tue Courting of Dinah Shadd,” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling (price, 30c.); ‘* The Entailed Hat.’’ by George Alfred Town- 
send (price, 50c.); and “ At an Old Chatean,’’ by Katherine S. 
Macqnoid (price, 350.), are recent issues from the press of Harper 
& Brothers, New York. The first named is of especial value, be- 
cause of the well-written biographical sketch of this much-talked-of 
author which forms the preface. 


D. C. Heath & Co., have just issued two short stories 
in French. Alfred de Musset is well known on this side of the 
water, and he is at his best in this charming little tale of a century 
ago, ‘‘ Pierre et Camille.’’ Although not so familiar to Americans, 
Anatole France is an admirable story teller, and ‘‘ Arbeille’’ is in 
his best style. A story of the olden time, it combines the author's 
qaaint humor and French philosophy, otherwise moralizing, with 
wonderful adventures and marvelous happenings, all grouping 
about the inevitable amour. Both books are edited by men who 
have had long and practical experience in teaching French to 
Americans. Prof. O. B. Super of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
edits ‘* Pierre et Camille,’’ and Charles P. Le Bon, janior master 
of the Boston English High School, does the same for ‘** Arbeille.’’ 
The notes of both fally supply that great lack of a foreigner, in- 
ability to understand the necessarily numerous and covert allusions 
to customs, history and geography peculiar to the country of the 
writer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Round Trip from the Hub to the Golden Gate; by Susie C. Clark ; 
rice $100. —— In Trust; by Amanda M. Douglas; price, 50 cents. 
oston: Lee & Shepard. 

An Easy Method for Beginners in Latin; by Albert Harkness ——A 
Stem Dictionary of the English Language; by John Kennedy,—— 
Health for Little Folks. New York: American Book Co 

Campaining with Crook, and Stories of Army Life; by Captain Chas. 
King.——Shakespeare’s Poems; Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, Sonnets, 
ete ; edited with notes by W. J. Rolfe. New York: Harper & Bros. 

An Elementary History of the United States ; by Charles Morris ; 
price, 60 cents. Philadelphia: J B. Lippincott Co 

Webster’s International Dictionary of the English Language; price, 
$10 to $18, according to binding. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam 
& Company. 

Ilandbook of Latin Writing; by Henry Preble and Charles P. Par- 
ker; price, 55 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

Dust and Its Dangers; by T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D.. price, 75 cts, 
—Holland and Its Poesie: translated by Caroline Tilton; price, 
$2.25.—— Prehistoric America; translated by N. D’Anvers; price. 
$2.25.—— Among the Moths and Butterflies; by Julia P. Ballard; price, 
$1.50 New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 

Rab and His Friends and Other pos and Men; by Dr. John Brown; 

rice, $1.00. ——Aztec Land; by M. M. Ballou; price, $1.50. Boston: 
Houghtea, Mifflin, & Co. 

Morving Exercises for Public Schools; by Edwin C. Thompson, Supt. 
of Schools. Saginaw, Mich.: Lee & Stoelker. 

Modern Scieuce Essay'st: Evolution and Social Reform (Nos, I. II. 
IIll.and IV) Boston: James H. West. 

Ancient Rome; by Robert F. Pennell; price, 60 cents. —-Easy Latin 
Lessons; by Thomas B Lindsay and Geo W. Rollins; price, $1.00, 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 


‘euse, N. ©. W. Bardeen, 


Pocket Hand-Book of Biography ; by Henry F. Reddall. —- Home 
Exercises for Hea'th and Cure; by Charles Kussell Bardeen, Byra- 
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GEORGE HOWLAND’S CHARGE. 


(Chicago Post, Aug. 30, 1890.) 


Great is the pablic school system of Chicago! It isa noble reflex’ 


of the progress of our city and the intelligence of its people. No 
better way of reaching an estimate of Chicago’s material and intel- 
lectual development can be found than by comparing the school 
system of to-day with that of a decade of years ago. 

Ten years have passed since George Howland, the principal of 
the Chicago High School,—there was only one high school in the 
city then,—was elected superintendent of schools, It was a wise 


choice that put him there. His reputat‘on as a teacher of the 
highest rank had already been firmly established. And his man- 
agement of the affairs of his present responsible office prove him 
to be a man of the broadest views and the best executive ability. 
Those who were instrumental in placing Mr. Howland in the po- 
sition that he has honored for ten years, *‘ builded better than they 
knew,” although every one of them knew that George Howland 
was just the man for the place and the emergency. When he 
assumed charge of the office, the principals and teachers numbered 
898, and the pupils enrolled numbered 59,562. There was one 
assistant superintendent of schools,—E.C. Delano. The principals 
and teachers in the schools now number 2.660, and the pupils en- 
rolled number 130,000. There are now eight assistant saperintend- 
ents: E. C. Delano, Dr. J. C. Burroughs, A. R. Sabin, Mrs. Ella 
F. Young, Miss Lizzie Hartney, James Hannan, Leslie Lewis, A. 
F. Nightingale. Here are some significant figures and facts. And 
as one contemplates them carefully he cannot fail to be impreesed 
with the wonderful change that has come over Chicago in the past 
ten years. 

Mr. Howland succeeded Duane Doty as the head of the schools, 
and the way that the change was brought about was a surprise to 
the public as well as to Mr. Doty and his friends, There was no 
doubt as to Mr. Doty’s ability as a manager. He had plenty of it, 
bat the members of the school board did not think that his talents 
were of the kind that fitted him for the position of school superin- 
tendent. He was too much given to unimportant details, and he 
weighted and handicapped every teacher with routine matters that did 
not do a particle of good. He was a great believer in blanks and 
circulars. One day he said to Mr. Delano, who was the assistant 
superintendent of schools: “ Mr. Delano, we have prepared a lot of 
blanks for the teachers this year. Next year we will circalarize 
them.’”’ It wae Mr. Doty’s firm belief that the more statistics he 
and his teachers could gather, no matter bow unimportant the sub- 
ject, the better they earned their salariee. And so the poor teach- 
ers were blanked and ** circularizad’’ almost to death. The energy 
that should have been given to the development of the minds of the chil- 
dren was expended in the gathering of nonsensical statist cs. 

The school board, at Jeast, came to this conclusion, and after 
counting noses and comparing notes, it was proven that a majority 
entertained the same opinion. After a quiet canvass, George How- 
land was selected as the man for the place, and when it had been 
ascertained that he would accept the office the determination to 
elect him became fixed. Few people outside of the members of 
the board whose votes were to settle the matter knew anything of 
the approaching crisis. On the night of the election even Mr. Doty 
was as serene and coufident of another term asa man can be certuin 
of anything on this mundane sphere. A caucas of the disaffected 
members was held before the board met in formal session, and it 
was decided to treat Mr. Doty in a courteous manaer. Inspector 
A. C. Bartlett was chosen as a committee to notify the gentleman 
that he could not be reélected, and to give him an opportunity to 
resign. Inspector Bartlett performed his work, but Mr. Doty was 
‘* game,’’ and would not resign until he bad consulted his stannch 
friend and ally, Inspector Richberg. The latter would not listen 
to the proposition, but urged Mr. Doty to fight. And he did fight. 
His friends stuck to him nobly, but that conld not ward off the in- 
evitable. Gently, but firmly, the majority elected Mr. Howland, 
and he bas had no diffisulty in securing reélection every year since. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCK. 


MEETINGS TO BE BE HELD. 


Uctober 31: Middlesex Co. (Mass.) Association, Boston. 
Dee. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 
Dec. 30, °90, Jan 1, ’91: Nebraska State Association, Lincoln. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. A. E. Kellogg of the Boys’ High School, San Francisco, bas 
been promoted to the vice-principalship of that institution 


Miss Mary Mather, an Indianapolis principal, spent the vaca- | contract for the house is to be let immediately. 


tion visiting California and her educational institutions. 


Sapt. J. W. Anderson and Mr. Frank Dalton have been ap-| Marion Normal School. Oue hundred pupils were enrolled the 
to represent San Francisco's educational interests at the | first day. 


orld’s Fair Convention. 


Prin. RC. Story of Gold Hill, Nev., spent several days, recently, ge the chair of natural science, and has been succeeded by J. 
. Callahan. . 


visiting the San Francisco and Oakland schools. 
At the Chico State Normal School, Miss Emily Wilson of Niag- 


ington Wilson of San Diego has been elected principal of the Model 
and Training School, with Mies Elizabeth Rogers assistant. 

The Cabot Observatory, donated by the man whose name it bears, 
is the property of the Oakland public schools. No other city en- 
joys like distinction. Supt. J. W. McClymonds is director of the 
observatory. The Oakland schools have been in session several 
weeks. Mr. G W. Harton of the Lincola School and Mr. d. ¥: 
Garlick of the Cole School are among the wide-awake principals of 
Oakland. Oakland bas a manual training director and a special 
teacher of physical culture Paul Garin gives direction to the ex- 
cellent drawing done in these schools. ; 

The Oakland High School is the largest on the Pacific Coast. 
Here six hundred students receive instruction from Principal Me- 
Chesney and fourteen assistants. An Agassiz society, four debat- 
ing socities, a glee club, and various athletic clabs are in the hands 
of the pupils. 

The Cogswell Mission High School, San Francisco, occupies one 
of the best school buildings in the West. Nowhere is the maoual 
training idea worked out with better success than in this school, 
under the direction of Prin. Jas. G. Kennedy. 

Supt. J. W. Anderson of San Francisco was nominated by the 
Republican Convention for state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Mr. L. Du P. Syle has been elected principal of the Santa Bar- 
bara High School. 

Miss Minnie A. Barkley, a graduate of the Millersville (Pa ) 
Normal School, has been elected instructor of mathematics in the 
Sacramento High School. Miss Barkley has been teaching in the 
grammar department of the Sacramento echools for several years. 

Mr. J. H. Strine, principal of the Downey schools, has been 
elected a member of the Los Angeles County Board of Education. 

The schools of Oatario have been unusually prosperous under the 
supervision of Mr. G. W. A. Lucky. 

Music and drawing will both be taught by specialists in the Riv- 
erside schools the present year. 

Miss Hannah Yonker of the Coatesville (Pa.) High School and 
Miss Allie E. Bonine of the Litiz (Pa.) High School have both ac- 
cepted positions in the schools of Pasadena. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peoria. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois will hold its next meeing in 
Peoria, Saturday, Oct, 11, 1890. The address will be by Hon. A. 
L. Draper, saperintendent of public instruction of New York. 
Subject, ‘‘ Authority of the State Concerning the Education of Her 
Children.’’ A round-table conference will be held on Friday even- 
ing. Oct, 10. 

The directors of the I\linois Teachers’ and Papils’ Reading 
Circles have published the courses for the current year. For pro- 
fessional study, in the teachers’ course, there are two books, Bald- 
win’s Psychology and Education and Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Education, the former for advanced readers and for those who read 
Page last year. For general cultare, Hawthorne and His Friends, 
« wost excellent book, gotten out under the auspices of the Circle. 
This was compiled by Sapt. James C. Barns of Monmouth, a 
former director of the Circle. The books for both courses, and 
further iaformation, can be obtained from the manager, Supt. E. 
A. Gastman of Decatar. 

Supt. David Felmly, of the Carrolton schools, has been elected to 
the chair of mathematics in the I!linois Normal University. Pro- 
fessor Felmly is a graduate of the University of Michigan, and has 
taken a high rank among the younger educational leaders of this 
state, 

J. H. Smith has been reélected priocipal of the Rogers Park 
schools, with a handsome increase of ealary. 

The two school districts of Champaign have been united, and 
Mr. M. Moore, for ten years superintendent of the West Side 
schools, has been elected superintendent. Itis a well deserved pro- 
promotion. 

A. M. Brown is the new principal of the Knoxville schools. 

C. H. Kammann succeeds Mrs. Black as principal of the Douglas 
School, Peoria. This has been erected into a grammar school. 

The Peoria high school opened Sept. 2, with an increased attend- 
ance, requiring the addition of another teacher to the force. 

The three additional assistant superintendents of Chicago are 
James Hannon, Leslie Lewis, and A. F. Nightingale. O. T. 
Bright has been elected principal of the Englewood High School. 


INDIANA. 
Prof. S. Brown Wylie of the State University died, recently, at 
his home in Bloomington. 
The theological students of De Pauw University are to be hand- 
somely cared for in the way of a new building. Mrs. DePauw has 
given $7,000 and the trustees have added $3,000 thereto, and the 


Prof. A. Jones is making a good start on the second year of the 


J. W. Statts of the Southern Indiana Normal, at Mitchell, has 


| French in Wabash College, and has entered upon his duties. 

H. D. Vories, superintendent of Johnson County, has been nom. 
| inated by the Democrats for state superintendent, and James H. 
Henry of Morgan County, has received the same honor at the 
hands of the Republicans. 

Tne Indiana State Normal School opened on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, with 150 new students. The total attendance is larger than 
that of any preceding session at the beginning of the year. 

County institutes will be held during November for Allen and 
Steuben counties. The Allen County lostitate meets Nov. 3, at 
Fort Wayne with George F. Felts as condactor. The Steuben 
County meeting will be held at Angola, and Robert V. Cariin will 
have charge. The Whiteley and St. Joseph Institutes will be held 
in December. — 


MARYLAND. 


The schools of Baltimore, and of most of the counties in the state, 
have reopened with increased attendance. The teachers are re- 
suming their work with renewed vigor, and, in many cases, they 
are better equipped for it, having attended summer schools. 

It is proposed by the Baltimore Pablic School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to offer quite an extensive course of lectures during the winter. 

Several important changes have been made in the corps of teach- 
ers in the state: Mr. E. B. Prettyman succeeds Dr. M. A. Newell 
as principal of the normal school; Francis A. Goper, A.M., suc- 
ceeds Dr. Elliott (deceased), as principal of the Baltimore City 
College (Boys’ High School); Stephen Norris succeeds Professor 
Goper as professor of mathematics in the same school, and Julius 
G. Miller succeeds Professor Norris as adjunct professor of mathe- 
matics in the same. John W. Saville, P.A E., U.S. A., retired, 
succeeds J. D. Ford, P.A.E., U.S. N., ordered to duty elsewhere, 
as principal of the Baltimore Manual Training School. 


OHIO, 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDBON, silliance, O. 

Aaron Grady, late of the Ironton schools, has taken the priaci- 
palship of the Troy High School. 

Supt. A. E. Taylor has been unanimously reélected at Spring- 
field,—salary, $2,000. 

Arthur Powell, for several years the efficient superintendent of 
the Barnesville public schools, succeeds A. Crouse of the 
Marion schools. Joseph Rea of McArthur succeeds Mr. Powell at 
Barnesville. 

E. E. Sparks will retire from the superintendency of the Martin's 
Ferry schools, Oct. 1. 

Dr. Alston Ellis has been re-appointed a member of the Butler 
County Board of Examiners. 

Prof. J. F. Wallace of West Finley has been elected special 
teacher of music in the Alliance public schools. 

H. L. Peck, a well-known educator, has jast been elected a 
teacher in the Cleveland Normal School. 

R. S. Page will have charge of the public schools of Ogden, Utah, 
this year. 

The new gymnasium building for Mt. Union College is being 
pushed rapidly toward completion. 

Hon. John Ogden, well known im Onio, has received the Repub- 
lican nomination for the office of state superintendent of public in- 
struction of North Dakota. 

C. C. Douglass, late superintendent of the Barton schools is suc- 
ceeded by H. H. Cully of the Dalton schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Millersville Normal.—Prof. A. E. Maltby, lately of the State 
Normal School at Iadiana, and for the past year superiatendent of 
the model school, has been chosen principal of the new normal 
school at Slippery Rock to succeed Professor Morrow. —F. E. 
Sanford has resigned the chair of literature to take charge of the 
schools at LaGrange, lil. He is succeeded by Mr. Marcus White. 
Professor White is a graduate of Wesleyan Uuiversity.—— Miss 
Jane L. Greaves of Vermont will have charge of the drawing d:- 
partment during the coming year. 

A committee representing the Kaights of Labor and working- 
men of Reading lately appeared before the board of education of 
that city and argued for free textbooks. They presented the ques- 
tion in the interests of the laboring classes. Philadelphia, Lancas- 
ter, Easton, and other cities, have for a number of years furnished 
free textbooks to ull pupils, and the movement is spreading 
throughout the state. 

W. E. Auman, ex-county superintendent of Janiata County, has 
been elected principal of the schools of Miffiintown, where he suv- 
ceeds J. H. Carney, who succeeds him as county superintendent. 
Mr. Robert B. Campbell assumes the principalship of schouls at 
Patterson, in the same county. 

The Indiana Normal School, Dr. Z. X. Snyder, priacipal, has 
had 756 different students enrolled the past year, which is by far 
the largest number in its history. The summer school was a great 
success. 

James W. Morrow, for many years a prominent teacher in Alle- 
gheny, has retired from the principalship of the State Normal 
School at Slippery Rock and returned to Allegheny. Dr. A. E. 
Maltby, for a long time in the Indiana Normal School, one of the 
most skillful institute instructors in the state, and a rare teacher 


Robert A. King, a graduate of Hamilton College and of the 


ara has been elected teacher of drawing and music, and Mr. Wash-! University of Berlin, has been chosen to the chair of German and 


of natural sciences, has been elected Mr. Morrow’s successor at 
Slippery Rock. 
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self or pupils of the following new 


and valuable aids which are rec- Forms, 25 ets. 


ognized and recommended by READING Badlam’s Sugeestive Lessons in Language and 


ber, First Series, (one to ten) 


5 cente, 


GEOGRAPHY Progressive outline map* of all continents, NUMBER New Arithmetic, 
per doz , 24 cts.; Jackson's Astronomical Geography 40 ets. ; 
Nichol’s Topics in Geography, 65 ots.,; Redway’s Manual of 
Geography, 65 cts.; Kedway’s Reproduction of Geographical 


HOWLAND: Drill Card, two cards, - - 


75 cts. BADLAM’S Aidsto Nam- 


Teachers edition, 40 cts.; Papil’s} Send for catalogue fully de- 


edition, 25 cts.; Second Series, (ten to one hundred) Teachers’ “he 
edition, 40 cts. ; Pupils’ edition, 25 ets. ; Number Card scribing these and other Books. 


6 cents, D.C. HEATH & CO.. Pubs., 


educators everywhere as The Reading, $1.50: Hall’s How to Teach Reading, 25 cts.;; LuppDINGTON: Picture Probl ; 65 
Best. Wright's Nature Readers, Seaside and Wayside, No 1, 25 ots.;| Review Number cards, 2 cards, 6 | Bost 0 
No. 2. 35 cts.; No. 3, 45 cts. SAFFORD: Mathematical Teaching, : _ «a @ on, New York, & Chicag 


on application, to any address. Please inclose 
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Normal School of G 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 


; ARE now prepared 
astics, WE to offer SPECIAL 


pos 
STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF | Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of inducements to Teachers 


NEW YORK CITY, 
29 East 44th Street (between Madison and 
Fifth Avenues), NEW YorK. 


Gymnastics. The system is authorized and approved by the Boston School Committee. 
Address, for circulars and terms, the School, at 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, AppLeton 


who will work up a Club 
of 5 new subscribers to 
the Journal of Education. 


St., Boston. 


Sea S hel Is. STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN—1. 


25 Varieties (labeled), $1.00. 
Small Shells, 60c. Ib ; 2 Ib. 81.00. 
Postpaid and Registered. 


Fifteenth Edition, $1.35. 


CouRIos, aud TROFIOAL PLANTS mailed for 16 cents,— | book for students of German in every method. old or new. The publishers are 


the actual charge for postare and registry fee. 
RICHARD SCOTT, Box 218, Sarasota, Fla, 


HENRY HOLT & CO,, 29 23p STREET, 


Write at once to 
Subscription Dept. 


This is one of the best works composed for the study of German. Every professor and every teac 
Ten varieties of SHELLS, and Pricelist of SHELLS, | May Use it in beginners’ classes as a Reader along with the first lessons of the Grammar. It is oe cmenan New En land Pu b. Co., 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


A. B. Morrill will have charge of the Vergenn 
graded school this year. 7 “4 

A. L. Janes, who has been at the head of the 
Northfield schools, has gone to Middlebury to suc- 
ceed Principal J. B. Wheeler, who goes to a pri- 
vate church-school in Concord, N. H. 

in Roe oint Institate, Burlin has 

Lieut. Herbert S. Foster, U. S. A., has been 
appointed military instructor at the U. V. M. in 
Burlington. 

B. J. Rogers, instructor in sciences at the Meth- 
odist Seminary in Montpelier, has accepted a call 
to Erie, Pa. 

Miss Hattie C. Bugbee of Canton, N. Y., will 
have charge of the Bennington High School this 
year. A new course of study bas just been adopted, 
which includes business, higher academic, and 
classical courses. 

Miss Lydia Hardy of North Troy will teach in 
Berkshire this year. 

Agnes Prentiss of Waitsfield has charge of the 
North Daxbury school. 
on Patton of Morrisville is teaching at Cady’s 

8. 

W. H. Shaw, formerly principal of the Ver- 
gennes graded school, has entered upon business life. 

J. A. Hartigan, late principal at Winooski, has 
gone to St. Paul, Minn., to teach mathematics in 
St. Thomas’ Seminary. 

F. N. Parlin of Bakersfield goes to the high 
school in Stockbridge, Mass. 

Oscar Atwood, for eight years principal of the 
Rutland High School, has been elected to the 
gg of Straight University, New Orleans, 

George W. Henderson, a graduate of the U. 
V. M., and, for a time the principal of the acad- 
emy at Craftsbury, has been elected to a professor- 
ship in the same institution. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.—Granville B. Putnam, master of the 
Fravklin School, has an article in the New Eng- 
land Magazine upon the introduction of gymnastics 
in New Kn. land. His pen is basy just now, judg- 
ing by the Wide Awake and Youth's Companion 
Dr. Larkin Dunton, Normal School, did sum- 
mer school work in West Virginia for two weeks. 
Leveret M. Chase, Dudley School, bas been 
in Nova Scotia with rod and gun. ——Over $100,- 
000 has been spent upon the 176 school buildings 
during the past summer. Another story has been 
added to the Hancock School; the yard of the 
Prince School has been much improved ; new heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus has been put into 
the Stoughton, Gibson, and Lawrence buildings; 
and a new coat of paint covers the English High 
and the Latin School buildings. Every school 
building in the city has been seen to by Superin- 
tendent of Pablic Buildings Tucker. ——At the 
last meeting of the board, the imperative need of 
more school buildings wag thoroughly discussed by 
Mr. Capen. An immediate appropriation of $550,- 
000 wasasked for. Nine new buildings are needed 
at once, representing the accumulated demands of 
three or four years. Mr. Capen showed that while 
since 1886 Chicago had erected 19 new buildings, 
New York 15, and Brooklyn 27, Boston had 
erected bat 1. In addition to this half-million, 
from $200,000 to $300,000 should be spent every 
year on new buildings, to adequately care for the 
natural increase in population. 

Springfield.—Edward H. Smiley, recently the 
classical teacher at the high school, has accepted 
a similar position in Hartford, Conn.——Henry H. 
Williams succeeds Frederick W. Pease as principal 
of the West Springfield High School. Mr. Williams 
was in charge of the East Bridgewater High School 
last year, and previously he had taught in Mans- 
field.—— Miss Charlotte Young, who for several 
years has been principal of the Park Street Gram- 
mar School building, West Springfield, will be 
succeeded by William McLean.—— The High 
Schoo! starts off finely under Mr. Jacobus. 

Adams. — Principal C. H. Howe, Anna K. 
Green, Cora Lombard, and M. Isabel Goldthwait, 
constitute the corps of the high school for this 
year. ——Carrie LaCarte, and Anna Minnehan are 
among the new teachers in the lower grades. —— 
Principals Francis Haseltine and William T. 
Carter] remain in charge of the grammar build- 
ings. —— Miss Tudberry, of Westfield, bas been 
engaged to fill the position of assistant teacher in 
the Drury high school, made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Miss Chilsov. 

Stockbridge.—A. L. Rogers, principal of the 
high school, bas resigned and has been engaged 
as teacher of Latir and Greek at the Worces- 
ter high school. It is said that he was selected 
from 125 candidates. This vacancy will be filled 
by the appointment of Frank E. Parlin, of Berg- 
ham Academy, Barkersfield Vt. Herbert G. 
Kingman, principal of the grammar school, hes 
also resigned, and has secured a similar position at 


Cochituate. His successor will be Albert S. Ames 
of Brockton. : 

Salem.—At a meeting of the Salem School 
Board, Sept. 15, in the Saltonstall School, Lizzie 
B. Meade was elected teacher. The resignation 
of Carrie M. Hooper of the Bentley School was 
accepted, and Lilian W. Sibley was chosen to fill 
the vacancy. The board has also voted to em- 
ploy an additional assistant in the high school, at 
a salary of $650. There are now 320 pupils in the 
high school, with ten teachers. 

Woburn.—Mr. William A. Montgomery has 
been appointed to a professorship in the Bishop 
Scott; Academy in Portland, O., and will assume his 
duties immediately. Lena Brown has been en- 
gaged to teach in Natick. 

Isabel M. Breed of Lynn and Mary L. Knowl- 
ton of Woburn are the new teachers in the Ran- 
dolph High School. Prin. Hugh J. Mollon re- 
mains in charge. 

N. E. Moulton has been elected military in- 
structor in the Lynn High School. 

Malden has appropriated $16,000 for new school 
buildings. 

Christina Wright has been elected by the Fitch- 
burg board to the vacancy caused by the transfer 
of Eva B. Sawyer to the Dean Hill School. 

Miss Nellie A. Grimes of South Gardiner has 
accepted a position in the echools at Northfield. 

L. Leonard Noyes of Abington is the new prin- 
cipal of the Grafton High School. 

The Westfield High School, in an elegant new 
$35,000 building, is to be one of the best in the 
state, with H. W. Kittridge, principal of Fitch- 
burg High School for five years, as principal. 
F. W. Atkinson, a recent graduate of Harvard, 
who had previously taken the four years’ course 
at Bridgwater is to have charge of the scientific 
department. Miss Sara Kneil, a teacher in the 
Westfield Normal School, is assistant prinvipal. 
W. H. Covert of Syracuse has charge of the busi- 
ness department. Miss A. E. Chisholm teaches 
the classics. Mr. Burke and Mises Dibble, who 
have been in the school, will remain. 

Through the efforts of Carrie E. Emerson of the 
Storrow School, Lawrence, the passengers of the 
steamship ‘‘ Catalonia’’ have raised a purse of 
money to enable the young man who acted as 
saloon steward on the occasion of the Cheney Ex- 
cursion Party's trip to take a five years’ course at 
Phillipe Andover. He entered at the opening of 
the fall term. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The State Teachers’ Association will hold its 44th 
annual meeting, at New Haven, Oct. 16, 17, 
and {8. The High School Section will be in charge 
of Mr. Dwight Holbrook, principal of the Morgan 
School, Clinton; the Grammar School, Mr. H. 
D. Simonds, principal of the Prospect Street School, 
Bridgeport; the Primary, Mr. George B. Hard, 
principal of Winchester District, New Haven. 
Among the speakers are: Prof. R. P. Keep of the 
Norwich Free Academy, Supt. V. G. Curtis of 
New Haven, Mr. W. J. Ballard of Jamaica, L. I. ; 
Mr. George E. Eliot, Jr., of the Morgan School, 
Clinton; Mr. M. M. Marble of the New Haven 
High School; Mr. W. M. Peck, principal of the 
high school, Stratford. 

Thursday evening, Oct. 16, Mr. George L. Fox 
will give an illustrated lecture on “ The Great Pab- 
lic Schools of Eng!and.’’ 

Friday evening, Oct. 17, Hon. Thos. B. Stock- 
well, commissioner of public schools of Rhode 
Island, will deliver an addreas on “ The Four Fac. 
tors in School Life, — Parent, Papil, Officer, 
Teacher.’’ The music will also be an attractive 
feature. 

Hotels and railroads will, as usual, make reduc- 
tions to members of the Association. The secre- 
tary will countersign return railroad tickets, as is 
required, for those only who hold certificates of 
membership. 

New Haven.—Supt. Virgil G. Curtis has entered 
upon his duties. ———Mattie P. Corbin of the high 
school has resigned. Leave of absence has been 
voted Gertrude Isabel, Mary G. Warner, and 
Mary E. Smith. 

Mr. F. A. Young, president of the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association, having resigned 
as he intends to remove from the state, the duties 
of the position devolve upon Vice-Pres. R. D. 
Hine of Greenville. The next meeting will be in 
New Haven in November. 

Miss Kittie Forbes is among the new teachers 
engaged in Salem this year. 

Alexander Lewis hae charge of the schools in 
Glasgow. 

Miss E. L. Tarner of Mystic is teaching in 
Mason’s Island. 


FOR INEBRIETY 
‘USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. Joun J. CALDWELL, Baltimore, Md., 
says: “It has proven by experiment and experi- 
ence to be highly beneficial in inebriety and mental 
troubles.’’ 


“Should make part of the course of study of every American student.’’—James D. Dana. 


NEW EDITION OF AN “ EPOCH-MAKING BOOK.” 


Lectares on Comparative Physical Geography in its Relation to the 
arth and Man History of Mankind. By ARNOLD Guyot. New Edition. 12mo. 
* Maps and Charts. $1.75. Specimen copy sent to teachers for ex- 
amination with view to introduction on receipt of $1.17. 

Few works have met with such distinguished approval and such universal favor as Dr. Guyot’s Zarth 
and Man. This popularity it bas retained for so many years as to necessitate renewal of the plates, thus 
giving opportunity for revision, and the addition of new maps and appendices, bringing in the most recent 
scientific data. It is believed that the present revised edition of this famous work will arouse new Inter- 
est among its many readers, while it will extend Its field of usefulness still more largely. e 


“ One of the most useful and suggestive works 


ever published.”— The Nation. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


. . 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Come Forth. 


A Novel by ExizapeTH STuART PHELPs and 
HERBERT D. Warp, authors of “ The Master 
of the Magicians.” $1.25. 

This is a story of the time of Christ, Lazarus is 
the hero ; several other New Testament charac- 
ters are introduced; and the story, while true in 
spirit to the life and thought of the time and 
place, and entirely reverent, is a striking love- 
story, likely to be widely popular. 


The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix 


By FRANCIS TIFFANY. With a steel portrait, 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

As the founder of vast and enduring institutions 
of mercy in America and in Europe, Miss Dix 
has no peer in the history of Protestantism. Mr. 
Tiffany tells her remarkable story with excellent 
judgment and skill. 


James Russell Lowell. 


LITERARY Essays, I—I1V. The first volumes 
of an entirely new edition of Mr. Lowe 
Complete Works. To fill ten volumes, uni 
form with the Riverside Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, With three Portraits, Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50 a volume; uncut, $1.50. 


William B. Weeden. 


ECONOMIC AND SociAL History oF NEw 
ENGLAND, 1620 —1789. With an Appendix 
of Prices. 2 vols. crown 8vo. $4.50. 


A work of great value, the fruit of long study 
and research, written in a strong attractive style. 


Aztec Land. 


By MATuRIN M. BALLou, author ‘of “Due 
West,” ‘* Due South,” “ Due North,” “Under 
the Southern Cross,” and “ The New Eldo- 
rado,” etc. Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


An engaging book on Mexico by an experienced 
traveler. 


Civil Government, 


By JouN Fiske, author of “The Critical Period 
of American History,” etc. $1.00. 


An admirable book on American government, 
equally valuable for schools and for the general 
reader, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Nature, Lectures, and Address; and Represen- 
tative Men. Popular Edition in one volume, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Ascutney Street. 


A Story by Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author 
of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


One of Mrs. Whitney’s characteristic stories, 
wholesome, inspiring, and altogether interesting. 


Studies in Letters and Life. 


By Georce E. Woopserry, author of “ The 
North Shore Watch and Other Poems,” and 
“ Edgar Allan Poe.” 16mo, $1.25. 
A volume of essays marked by excellent criti- 
cal judgment, a fine sense of proportion, and an 
admirably strong and clear style. 


Piero da Castiglione. 


By STUART STERNE, author of “ Angelo,” 
“Giorgio,” and “Beyond the Shadow.” 


16mo, $1.00. 


A story in verse, which may well be as popu- 
lar as “ Angelo,” told with usual power and in- 


tensity. 
*_* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpatd, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


POSITION WANTED, 


By a young man. graduate of a normal school, 
specially well prepared to teach German, French 
(speaks both), Latin, Elementary Greek, Music, 
Drawing. Reading. Recommendations excellent. 
ddress K., at this Offige. 


Fisher's 


See announcement, page 206. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Educational Institutions 
What are Your Winter Plans? 


Public school teachers are likely to fall into 
intellectual ruts. They personally need some 
general systematic reading. Then again they 


ought not to confine their work to the school 
room. They ought to be a leaven in the com- 
munity. Thousands of teachers are accomplish- 
ing great good for themselves and for others in 
Chautauqua circles. Will you not join in the 
work? Or will you not read alone? Address 
John H. Vincent, Drawer 19, Buffalo, N.Y. A 
member of a circle writes: ‘All of us having 
been out of school for a number of years, are 
glad of this systematized opportunity of refresh- 
ing our memories, and pursuing our studies 
farther.” 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-second year begins Sept. 10, 1890. 
Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


‘West Newton English and Classical School. 


Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. A family and day school tor ladsand misses; 
repares for college, scientific schools, business, and 
or life. For catalogue and rticulars, address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August and after September 10. 


Hartford Preparatory Institute, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


A select Family and Day School for the Primary 

and Higher Education of both sexes. 

Prepares thoroughly for the Colleges, Seientific 

Schools or business 

For Catalogue or other information address the 
A. D. WARDE 


Principal, 
25 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


THE CLASS FOR 


Training Kindergarten Teachers. 


CHAUNCEY HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, 
IS IN CHARGE OF 


MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 
Third Year Opens October 8, 1890. 


University, City of New York. 


SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 
INSTRUCTEON and Lectures in this school will com- 
mence October 11, 1890, and clore May 1, 18901. Courses 
of study in higher Pedagogy have been arcanged with 
special reference to those who have mature ene od 
some experience, and good preparation iu the branches 
studied in Colleges, and our best Normal and — 
Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon those who 
complete the work. The time taken for securing these 
degrees will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
ona application of the students. 

A limited namber of correspondence students will be 
received by the Professor of Pedagogy. VUertificates 
only will be given to such students. 

For circulars and calaiogue, and special information, 

ddress SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University, Uity of New York, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


LILBGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

CureLss SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 

E. R. RUGGLES. 


NOKBMAL SCROOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of tndustrial dra q 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, " 
CONG. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
M For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For 
particulars, addres? Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
S PLYMOUCH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
©. C. Rounps, Principal. 


00 
TATE NORMAL SO0HOOL, M 


For circulars address 
Miss KLLEN Hype, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mase. 
Ss" For both sexes. For catalogues, the 
principal, A. G. Bovpsn, A.M. 

TATE NORMAL SOH SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. catalogues, address the 

Principal. DB Hasan. Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catal dress 
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GYMNASTICS. 


The Boston Normal School of Gymnastics was 
established in 1889 by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
with the intention of providing the best physical 
instruction to be found this side of Sweden. 

The plan of work adopted for the coming year 


is to give thorough instruction in the Ling, or 
Swedish, system of gymnastics to teachers (men 
and women) who desire to make themselves com- 
petent to direct gymnasia or to conduct physical 
training with an educational or hygienic aim on 
scientific principles, and by safe and effective 
methods. ‘Training will also be given to those 
who wish to take gymnastics for their own physi- 
cal benefit. 

Theoretical and practical instruction will go 
hand in hand throughout the course. Lectures and 
demonstrations in the sciences on which gym- 
nastics is based, especially in pbysiology and 
avatomy, will be given daily. The course in 
anatomy will include dissection. 

Lectures on the theory of gymnastics will be 
given with a view to show the scientific foundation 
of the system of Swedish gymnastics. These will 
also afford a means of acquiring an intelligent in- 


nastics; and Emma L. Call, M. D., with special 
lecturers on subject pertaining to gymnastics. 
The school year begins September 29ch, and will 
be held in Paine Memorial Building on Appleton 
street, Boston. 

The courses of training include System and 
Applied Anatomy and Physiology, Hygiene, 
Pathology, Theory of Gymnastics, and Educa- 
tional Gymnastice. The time of each day will be 
divided into periods for lectures and recitations, 
and drill in practical educational gymnastics and 
in normal instruction. The echool year is divided 
into three terms. 

No one will be received as a normal pupil who 
has not a general education equivalent to gradua- 
tion from a high school. No one with organic 
disease or serious fanctional disorder can be ad- 
mitted. 

For the convenience of teachers who can give 
only a part of their time to the study of gymnas- 
ties, a course will be arrenged for six lessons a 
week, covering the same ground, but requiring 
three years instead of one, to complete the courses 
of training. In addition to the regular course of 
study laid down there will be special courses for 
which there will be no extra charge. 

Under this arrangement Dr. E. M. Hartwell, 
director of the Johns Hopkins Gymnasiam, will 


sight into the whole field of gymnastics, and fur- 
nish a means of judging of the value of any system 


give a course next winter, details of which will be 
announced later in the season. 


of gymnastics. 

Arrangements have been made for a class in 
Swedish medical gymnastics, to which only such 
students will be admitted as have completed a 
course of educational gymnastics or who are grad- 
uates in medicine. 

The instructors are Claes J. Enebuske, A. M., 
Ph. D., from Sweden, an expert in the theory and 


PAIN AND DREAD attend the use of most ca- 
tarrh remedies. Liquids and snuffs are unpleas- 
ant as well as dangerous. Ely’s Cream Balm is 
safe, pleasant, easily applied into the nostrils, and 
asure cure. It cleanses the nasal passages and 
heals the inflamed membrane, giving relief at 


| THK MAGAZINES. 


— The Illustrated American, a weekly paper, 
published in New York is one of the grand enter- 
prises, in which every lover of progress in journal- 
ism must take pride. Its late issues have pre- 
sented what every intelligent American is curious 
to understand. It has shown how the coming 
great World’s Fair at Chicago will look. The 
illustrated articles on Wellesley College, and other 
institutions of learning have been admirable in 
character. The novel now running in its columns 
by Edgar Faweett, entitled ‘A New York Fam- 
ily’’ bas absorbed public attention, as few serial 
stories have ever done. Its brief editorials upon 
current topics are bold and vigorous, and evidence 
ability of a bigh order on its staff. The illustra- 
tions are of such artistic excellence as to excite the 
admiration of the most critical and fastidious in 
this department. We cannot too strongly com- 
mend the enterprise of the publishers of this new 
illustrated paper. If supported generously as it 
should be by the American public the day is not 
distant, when journalism of this character will 
outrank anything produced in the metropolitan 
cities of the Old World. It deals with current 
events and treats them fearlessly. Pablic opinion 
is generated and strevgthened by such outspoken 
utterances even though the opinions expressed are 
not entirely assented to. 


— The Magazine of Art for September is an un- 
usually good number. The frontispiece is a atrik- 
ing picture, entitled ‘‘ The Stone Age.’’ The 
opening article on the ‘‘ Sculpture of the Year,’’ 
gives among its reproductions of the more impor- 


line the Chorus of Victory after the Battle of 
Salamis.’’ Claude Phillips writes of ‘‘ The Mod- 
ern Schools of Paioting and Sculpture in France,’ 
an article made particularly interesting by tha 
portraits of Camille Bernier and Raphael Collin, 
drawn by themselves. Perhaps the paper in this 
number which will be the most generally read out- 
side of art circles is the second of those contributed 
by Mr. George du Maurier on ‘* The [lustrating 
of Books.’’ The current paper is ‘‘ From the 
Serious Artist’s Point of View’’; a full page is 
devoted to Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of 
Lady Acland and her children; ‘‘ Babies in Art 
and Nature”’ is an interesting paper by H. Arthur 
Kennedy; ‘‘ Scottish National Memorials’’ is an 
illustrated paper; this is followed by a poem from 
the pen of Christina G. Rossetti, which is illustra- 
ted in the pre-Raphaelite manner by C. Ricketts; 
**Some Ancient Representations of Eros and 
Psyche’’ gives us numerous illustrations from the 
old masters. As usual, the ** Notes’’ are full, 
those on American art being particularly elabor- 
ate. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. Terms, 
85 cents a number; $3.50 a year in advance. 


— Our Day for September comes to our table as 
usual, filled with the record and review of current 
reforms. The scope of its work includes temper- 
ance, labor reform, education, suppression of vice, 
missions and church work, with able contributions 
specially assigned to each department. Its asso- 
ciate editors are Miss Frances E. Willard; Prof. 
Edmund J. James, Ph.D. ; Prof. L. T. Townsend, 
D. D.; Anthony Comstock; Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, 
D.D.; and Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, aided by many 
other eminent epecialists in reform at home and 
abroad. In this number, Ex-Pres. Cyrus Hamlin 


practice of Swedish educational and medical gym-! once. Price, 50 cents. tant work, Mr. J. Donoghue’s ‘* Sophocles Lead- | discusses ** The American Board and its prospect- 
Some Recent Publications. 
Vitse Author. Publisher. Price. 

An Elementary History of the U. 8, Morris J B Lippincott Co, Phila $ 60 
Handbook of Latin Writing. . Preble Ginn & Co, Boston 55 
The Defense of Poesy. Sidney 90 
Prehistoric America ‘ ‘ D’ Anvers G P Putnam’s Sons, 2 25 

mpaigning with Crook. ‘ ing Harper & Bros, N Y 
Shakespear's Venus and Adonis. Rolfe THE POSITIVE CURE. 
& Oo, Bost 1 ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 

ae Summer’s Lessons in Practical Perspective. | rush Roberts Bros, Boston 75 : 
Idylis of the Field. Knight 1 50 
One Little Maid. Allen Cong. 8.8. & Pub. Soe., Boston 1 50 ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 

mitri: tomance ussia. Bain D Appleton & Co, N 50 
Part ofthe Property. Fouwick PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 

The Round ‘rip from the Hub to the Golden Gate. Clark Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A.M. Sy Sous HB. BRCHESE. 
Ip Trust. Douglas os rh “ 50| This work is the outgrowth of actual class room| The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
Harkness experience, and is a practical common sense treat- | teaching oemnotey. and has, therefore, had excep. 
or 


An Easy Method for Beginners in Latin. 
Health for Little Folks. . 


W. A. Cuoate & Co., Albany, N.Y., in their 
advertisement in this issue of THE JOURNAL, 


offer to School Agencies and Teachers some very | fi 


useful appliances. Among them Gifford’s Ink 
Wells, which give entire satisfaction where they 
are in use; they are air tight and convenient. 
Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer, made of hard wood, 
turned and polished, with a rubber tip, securely 
fastened to the wood, is universally commended by 
school authorities and teachers. ‘They also supply 
the noiseless and indestructible School Pen and 


Pencil Case, and School Desks of the most ap-| Seven New Styles and Sizes 


proved pattern. This firm is entirely reliable and 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. IN EW KODAKS 


American Book Co, NY 


teachers and school officers can depend upon get- 
ting good supplies for schools at reasonable prices. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


REMOVAL NorTick.— The manufacturers of 
Clark’s Improved School Stencils, have removed 
to No. 22. Stearns street, Waltham, Mass. Send 
your orders for all Blackboard Stencils, or for 


catalogue of complete line of the samy, to S. C. 
CLARK & Co., Waltham, Mass. 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


ImPoORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and © ze Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—‘*Pretty near,’ does not count. The sun- 
beam that travels 95,000,000 miles may be stopped 
seven feet from earth by a cheap umbrella.— Puck. 

Mrs. WInsLow’s ‘‘ SooTHine SyrRup”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Don’t be afraid of annoying a Pullman car 
porter by tipping him more than once. He is not 
upset when he is tipped over.—E/mira Gazette. 


THE MOST obstinate cases of catarrh are cured 
by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, the only agree- 
able remedy. It is not a liquid or snuff, is easily 
applied into the nostrils. For cold in the head itis 
magical, It gives relief at once, Price, 50 cents. 


Having manuscripts on educational subjects in 
preparation should correspond with = 


You should discriminate as to the books 
that you read, 

You cannot read all that are printed, 

You haven’t the time. Many of them 
are not worth reading. Large parts of 
others are of questionable worth. 

Why not choose the VERY BEST? 

Why not buy and read 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


COMPILED AND EDITED bY 
E. C. Stedman and E. M. Hucchinson. 

Every page of these splendid volumes has been 
carefully selected by able critics from the choicest 
among the 400,000 volumes copyrighted. 

You can’t come and see the books here. We can’t 
visit you. But the express companies will take a 
set to your home where you can look it over, and if 
these books don’t sell themselves to you, the ex- 
press company will return them at our expense, 

You can pay for them at the rate of only 

$3.00 PER MONTH, 
less than one cent per volume per day. Sold only 
by subscription. Hand your subscription to 
one of our salesmen or mail it to us. In either case 
we send the book direct to you. 

Send for five sample portraits free. 

C. L. WEBSTER & OO., 3 East 14th 8t., N. ¥ 


AUTHORS 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Publishing Co., 


29 E. THIRD STREET, 


ering the whole rang 


ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. It advocates no individual 


nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as by the 
trained elocutionist. 


300 pages, cloth, 81.25 


system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordi- | hel 


tional facilities securing words tiable to be mis- 
pronounced, All persons who desire to pronounce 
according to the most approved standards will find 
this volume a most comprehensive and convenient 


elp. 
It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 


Liberal terms in quantities. 


Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Any subscriber to the JouURNAL OF EDUCATION 
or AMERICAN TEACHER who will send us one mew 
subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, to. 
gether with $2.50 to pay for ths same, will 
receive by return mail (postage prepaid) a copy 
of Practical Hints to Teachers, by 
GEORGE HOWLAND, Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the book that has been adopted for 
September in the BooKk-a-Month Course 
(see JOURNAL for August 14). 

All orders must be sent direct to this Office. 

Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL NUMBER. 


WILL CONTAIN 


15 Designs for School Houses 


Costing from $500 upwards. 


Articles on Heating, Ventilation, 
Sanitary Arrangements and 
Kindred Subjects. 


ISSUED OCTOBER 4th. PRICE 50c. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


TO INSURE ORDERS BEINC FILLED SEND 
SUBSCRIPTION AT ONCE. 


WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, N. Y. 


is NOW 


THE 1890--91 EDITION 


Essentials Geography. 


READY. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date. 


CANAL (with map) ; 


August, 1890. 


Write for introduction rates. 


Address 


CINOINNATI, 0, 


The News of the Year is the special added feature of this new edition. It contains 
all the important geographical news of the year, including OPENING OF THE S1oUX RESERVA- 
iON (with maps); THE New STaTes (with maps) ; THE BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A 
LIFE OF STANLEY ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR ; THE NICARAGUA 
FOREIGN PossEssIoNns IN AFRICA (with map) , and many other topics, cov- 
e of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ending 


Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. Sent prepaid. 


News of the Year is also published in pamphlet form ; price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Sept. 25, 1890. 


ive work at the coming meeting at Minneapolis, 
Minn.’’ “Religious Movements in Italy” are 
considered by Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg. Mrs. 
Florence Kelly Wischnewetzky writes on ‘‘ Oar 
Toiling Children.’” The views of President Har- 
rison and Mr. Wanamaker are given on “ Anti- 
Lottery Bills in Congress.” ‘‘ The Use of the 
Revolver in America’’ is a pungent article prob- 
ably by the editor, Joseph Cook. R. F. Smith’s 
Boston hymn, “* God All in All”’ is given in full. 
The Boston Monday Lecture Topics are fully pre- 
sented. Book Notices, Vital Points of Expert 
Opinion, Questions to Specialists, and Editorial 
Notes are well sustained departments of this able 
monthly. Price, $2.50 a year; single copies, 25 
cents. Boston: Our Day Publishing Co. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for Septem- 
ber bas for its frontispiece the “ Portrait of a Car- 
dinal,’’ engraved by H. Gedan, from the famous 
picture in the National Gallery. The leading 
article is by F. Marion Crawford, giving a sketch 
of Philippine Welser, with many beautiful illus- 
trations. Hon. Maude Stanley discusses the ser- 
vant question. William Woodall, M. P., deecribes 
the ‘* Potters in Rhineland,’? and Harry Furness 
farnishes admirable illustrations of their work- 
shops, etc. Leonard Noble treats of ‘‘ Education 
and the Working Man.’’ Elizabeth Balch far- 
nishes *‘ A Glimpse of Osterly Park,’’ with illus- 
trations. Frederick Hawkins sketches ‘ The 
Beefsteak Room at the Lyceum.’ Edmund 
Spearman explains ‘‘ The Identification of Crimi- 
nals in France,’’ with illustrations from official 

hotographs. Heywood Sumner outlines ‘‘ The 

bors of XII Months—September ;’’ charmingly 
illustrated. ‘This is one of the best family maga- 
zines published. Price, 15 cents a copy. New 
York: 112 Fourth Ave., Macmillan & Co. 


— The Andover Review for September contains 
its usual amount of able articles upon timely sub- 
jects. Prof. W. R. Benedict writes upon ‘* Mod- 
ern Reconstruction of Ethics’’; Rev. James F. 
Brodie, upon ‘‘ The Polarity of Trath’’; Mr. 
George Willis Cooke, upon ‘‘ Socialism in the 
Light of History’’; Mr. George R. Stetson, upon 

‘The New Basis of National Education’’; Pro- 
fessor L. Sears, upon ‘* Manuscripts in the British 
Museum ”’ ; George B. Spalding, D.D., upon “ The 
Hebrew Prophet and the Christian Preacher ”’ ; 
Prof. Charles F. Richardson, upon ‘* Optionism in 
American Literature and Life’’; Rev. C. C. 
Starbuck, upon ‘‘ A General View of Missions in 
China’’; and Rev. Mattoon M. Curtis, M. A., up- 
on ‘*German Theological Literature.’’ The edi- 
torials show the usual strength and depth of 
thought, and are upon the following topics: 
‘* Cardinal Newman,”’ ‘‘ The Present Tendency in 
Theology,’’ and “ Professor Huxley, Canon Lid- 
don, aud Lux Mundi.’’ 


—TIa the issue of Good Housekeeping for Sep- 
tember, Mrs. Helen Campbell asks ‘‘ Why is there 
Objection to Domestic Service ? ’’ and attempts to 
answer the question. Those interested in this 


problem will find her deductions well worth read- 
ing and considering. There is, in addition, the 
usual variety of articles relating to household 
economies, all of which will be found helpful to 
the young housekeeper. There is also original 
poetry, some of which is excellent, and an interest- 
ing paper on the feet and their coverings in a series 
which has been running for some months. Spring- 
field, Mass.: Clark W. Bryan & Co. ‘erms, 
$2.50 a year. 


— The Writer, that indispensable companion 
for literary workers, contains in its September 
issue articles entitled : ‘‘ Uncut Gems of Thonght,’’ 
by Charles Prescott Shermon; ‘‘ The Modern 
Muse,’’ by Mary A. Worswick ; ‘‘ Letter- Writing 
as an Aid to Style”’ ; ‘‘ Rejected Stories and What 
to Do With Them ”’ ; ‘‘ The Wrongs of Writers ”’ ; 
‘*The Diary as a Factor in Literary Culture ’”’ ; 
and ‘‘ Bookseller’s Ignorance.’’ Helpful Hints 
and Suggestions are, as usual, the best possible, 
and the editorials and queries are valuable. Bos- 
ton: P. O. Box 1905. 


— Dr. Albert Shaw who recently contributed a 
striking article on Glasgow in The Century, is to 
write a series of papers for that magazine during 
the coming year, on ‘‘ Municipal Government in 
Europe and America.’”’ He will give studies of 
metropolitan London and Paris; the municipal 
system in Berlin and other German cities; recent 
progress of Italian cities, etc. It will be the en- 
deavor of the author to impart in these papers 
suggestions of value in our own country. 


—The Queries Magazine for September contains 
much of interest. ‘* The Merchant of Venice’’ is 
ably discussed by Emma Younglove; ‘‘ The Drap- 
ery of Heroines’’ forms the snbject of an enter- 
taining paper; ‘‘ Early Book-Makers of Massa- 
chusetts’’ are interestingly treated. There is a 
short sketch and fine portrait of Francois Guizot ; 
and “Sans Souci’’; ‘‘ Multum in Parvo”’ ; and 
the ‘‘ Question Department’’ are at their best. 
Baffalo, N. Y.: Wenbourne, Sumner Co. 


— For the daintiest stories, pictures and jingles 
for your little folks, get The Pansy for September. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.00 a year. 
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Publishers. 


Greachers’ Agencies. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. A ‘f LOCAL ” AGENCY Other Agencies usually give us credit for filling most of the desirable 
» places inthe State of New York, but claim that our work is largely 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 


Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M.D. Be li d 
" | ELS 0, M.D. Berlitz & | limited to this State. Here are a few of the places we have filled in the states this season, in every case 
Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr, L. | upon Spplication to us and recommendation by us. - 


Sauveur ; &e., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 


the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- N. J. English iv Rutger’s Grammar School, 8800 


Principal of How pres Academy 1A. Sciences. Des Moines High School, £900. 
ennington High School. Four positi ll th rancies ton 
Mathematics in the Newark High School, 81800. $0. DAK. 


ces. Catalo : 
gues a WY ay ALA Teacher of Methods, Kirmingham, Lady, $1000, COLO. Music and Drawing, Colo. Springs, Lady, $1200. 
#1800. 


SCHOENHOR, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. | State Normal College, 8750. 
LA Natural Sciences in State Normal School, #1200. 


T Ay are specimens. We filled also 47 places in other States, which it would take too long to catalogue. 
o-day (Sept. 18) we have an application from Lynchburg, Va, for a grammar principal at $1000 to $1200. 


Now ready. “L'Ava‘e.” by MOLIERE :| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: Cc. w. BAROEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
annotated 


“Le Cid.” by CORNRILLE: “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 


. To take the place of lady sent there two years Sciences, Cniversity of Deseret 

0 in response to telegram, leaving choice to us.) Music, UTAH. Classics in the came, #1500. , 

MONT Private echool, Helena, Lady, $850 and extra 
« for Music, 


homme,” by MOLIERE; Horace,” by RAOINE,; 
“ Athalie,” by RACINE. Each, 25 cents. d 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARBLLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
12mo. 81.00. 
Sample  — - application. Full catalogue free. 
ILLIAM R. JENKINS 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


Building Construction. 
By EDWARD J. BURRELL. 
Fully Illustrated with 303 Working Drawings. 
12mo. 80 cts. 


A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS, with of the books, sent on 
application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 KE. 16th St., NewYork. 


Established in 1884. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


let us hear from you. Address 


School and College Bureau, 


ON SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September there will be many vacancies that must 
be filled on “short notice.” The “rush” has already begun. We daily receive letters 
and telegrams, asking us to nominate candidates for given vacancies. If not yet located 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


G in DRAWING BOOKS, 
cory Books, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


First Folio Shakespeare. 


A literary curiosity of great value to all interested in 
the great author isthe famous First Folio Edition (a. 
D. 1623). This is sopesanees in photographic fac-simile 
under the title of Shakespeare’s Plays. Appieeen Mor 
gan, President of the Shakespeare Society of New York, 
writes us: “ Your reduced fac-simile really is what the 
Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to be—the fac- 
simile of an identical, original First Folio Shakespeare,” 
8vo, 993 pa. Cloth Price, $2.50 


FONK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Woerd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessens in English. 
Kellogg’s Khetoric, and Literature. 
Batchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ontgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course eens Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


THE EMPIR , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yoluame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete pany adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its pepagragee of uniformly easy length, 
{ts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—J/our. of Education. 
For saleat all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 

receipt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E. 17th St., New York. 


their incomes by start- 
Teachers ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO. 
If you have School Books which you do not care to 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
1™ AND 717 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Holmes’ ers, Gildersieeve’s Latin. 


Teachers can double 
For full particulars 
address the Inco m es 
BOSTON, MASS, 
A CARD TO TEACHERS. 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 
Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


WOMAN’S HAND BOOK. 
Just issued. Quick Sales. Big Pay at 


A D WANTED in every Town to sell 
E, B. TREAT, Pub., New York. 


Home. Circulars free. 


to $250,.~ made working for 


‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof. 
itably em 136 also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHN N &CO., 2000 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


TH 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Butlding, St. Paul. 


PRECEPTRESS WANTED 


For fouthern Industrial Institute, over thirty, who has thorough knowledge of Physical Culture, with the 
experience and executive ability to take charge of dormatory with 300 students. § 
Work begins about Jan. ist. Teachers wanted for all grades of work. 

E BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


alary, $800 and home. 


A two weeks’ record 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


ppetatencenctes, 850 to $2500: 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
ormal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 


to $1500. Also many positions for specialists. Every day brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B. LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


New England Bureau Education. 


Dear Mr, Orcutt: — Last evening Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 


elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 


one thousand dollars ($1000). 


Yours truly, 
Lynn, Mass., August 26th, 1890. 


In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 


O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: — 1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 


mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 


around like so many automatons 


primary school. Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
We think we shall be greatly pleased 


with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 


Very truly, 
MAss., Sept. 8, 1890. 


tact with the results of poor work ; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 
With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 


Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 
the year. Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 


Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. VY. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
american and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
oduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
eeeesors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


School Agency 
AND 

WESTERN 
Assi Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
Colle +4 Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, and 

ualified teachers are r 8 

a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 


. Add with stam 
Register at once. RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. a 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. u 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use fy 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


N 


'E. B, TREAT’S Catalogue of 
new books. Shots at Sundry 

Targets,by lalm 

82.50 Quick sales. 


MT. STBeRLING, Ky. 
BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


28 W. 23d St., New York. 84 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


lies superior teachers for schools. colleges, 
end families. schools to parents. 


lear NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register New, | 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A CARD. 


The undersigned having purchased the well known 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY of New York City, has 
transferred it to Nos. 52 and 54 LaFayette 
Place (next to the Astor Library), and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well- 
established and reliable Agency. 

Mr. W. D. KERR, who has been so long identified 
with the Agency, bas also transferred bis publishing 
business to the same location. 

N. B.— This Agency has no connection whatever 
with any other educational Agency or Bureau. 

mM. HARKINGTON, 


Late Supt. of Bridgeport (Ct.) City Schools. 


FOR BREGISTRATION. 
NO BEST FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
P. V. HUYVSSOON (late E. AVERY), 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West i4th Street, NEW YORK. 


National Teachers Bureal, 


100 BrBLe House, 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools. Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C, COOK, Manager. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is # member of the Baptist church, Such 
a = this desir- 
able tion, by applying immediate 
HrRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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EDUCATION. 


BARNES’S SERIES. 


Barnes's Primary History of the United States. By T. F. Don- 
NELLY. For Intermediate Classes. Fully illustrated. A fitting 
introduction to Barnes’ Historical Series. 60 cents. 

Barnes's Brief History of the United States. Revised to the 
present Administration. The page has been enlarged and reset in 
larger and clearer type, and the work is embellished with many new 
cuts and maps. $1.00. 


ECLECTIC SERIES. 


Eclectic Primary History of the United States. By EDWARD 
S. E.tis. A book for younger classes, or those who have not the 
time to devote to a more complete history. 50 cents. 

New Eclectic History of the United States. By M. E. THAL- 
HEIMER. A revised, enlarged, and improved edition of the “ Eclectic 
History of the United States.” Fully illustrated with engravings, 
colored plates, etc. $1.00. 


NILES’S SCHOOL HISTORY. 


Niles’s School History of the United States. By SANFoRD 
Nites. A comprehensive book, attractively written and illustrated. 
Adapted for use in Grammar Grades. 75 cents. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS WILL BE MAILED, 
COMPLETE PRICE LIST ON 


Eggleston's First 
EGcLEsTon. Wi 
Great Americans. 
on a new plan. 


SWINTON’S 


mentary reader. 


POSTPATD, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. 


EGGLESTON’S SERIES. 


60 cents. 
Eggleston's History of the United States and its People. By 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
with engravings, maps, and colored plates. $1.05. 


QUACKENBOS SERIES. 
Quackenbos’s Elementary History of the United States. Re- 
vised and corrected by A. D. QuacKENBOS, A.M., 
illustrated with maps and engravings 
Quackenbos’s School History of the United States. From the 
Earliest Discoveries to the Present Time. 


Swinton's First Lessons in our Country's History. Admirably 
adapted for use either as a text-book for beginners or as a supple- 


Swinton's Condensed History of the United States. Revised 
edition. Illustrated with colored maps, portraitt, etc. go cents. 


APPLICATION, 


iEVERYBODY’S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 
every one is sure to be suited. Please select 
in time your * autumnal music books.” 
Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. (35 cents, $3.60 
doz.) Emerson & Moore. 
TEMPEBANCE BALLYING SONGS, 
cents, $3.60 doz.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, (81.00 
$9.00 doz.) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOER, (50. 
$5.00 doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WARB SONGS, (50 cts., $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs, (50 cents.) Near 
200,000 sold. 


Book in American History. By EDWARD 
th Special Reference to the Lives and Deeds of 
Beautifully illustrated. A history for beginners 


For the Use of Schools. Fully iliustrated 


M.D. Fully 
60 cents. 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three 
books of 


BONG MANUAL, | | Emerson. 


Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book, 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX. 
ERCISES. ($2.50. ) 
Gospel singers wil like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40c., $420do0z) Emerson, 


Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Illustrated. $1.00. 


SERIES. 


48 cents. 


ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
Publish 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 

MUSIC COURSE. 

6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 

REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 

COURSE IN SPELLING. CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
Youn Folks’ Library. Choice N t-book d Helps f 
Mac Historical Publications. beamen of 
Welsh’s Grammars. | and College Work, 
Stowell’s Physiology. Illustrated Catalogue matled free to any address, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. | 

By W. F. Cottier, LL.D. Edited by O. R. Willis, Ph.D. Cloth, extra, 402 pp. 
$1.00. Revised edition now ready. 

THE PASSION PLAY as It is Played To-day. 

The Passion Play as It is Played To-day, At Ober-Ammergau in 1890. By 
W. T. Sreap, formerly editor of the “ Pall-Mall Gazette.” With the text of 
the Play in German, and a translation and description in English in parallel 
columns ; together with a Reproduction, by special permission, of sixty of 
the original Photographs. 

The Evening Post says of it:—" The industrions ex-editor of the Pall Mall Gazette has made a book, 
*The Pas;ion Piay as It is Played To day’ (New York: Charies E. Merrill & Co.), which carries out the 
promise of its title as pone other does.” 

By mail, postpaid, to any address, for One Dollar. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO, ... 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 

SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 

HORACE E. SCUDDER. With Maps and Lilustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well asa full set of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful Illustrations; Superior Mecharical Execution; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” 

Price $1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular, 
For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs 
364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y 
CHAUTAUQUA. 
ca. & G.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1889--90. 
REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 
Outline History of Rome. (Vincent and Joy.) $0.70 GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90. 
Political Economy. (Ely.) - - - 1.00 


How to Judge of a Picture. (Van Dyke.) - .69|Artand the Formation of Taste. - - Crane. 
( the Nine- Michael Angelo Buonarotti. - Black. 
enth Century. ownsend.) - -40| Readings from Macaulay. - - - Ital 
Preparatory and College Latin Course in English. , y. 
Chautauqua Course in Physics. (Steele.) - 1.00} Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes in 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, - 2.00) a box, $2.00. 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books HUNT & EATON, Publishers 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought Firta AVE AND St N.Y 
eg Ke 


at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser to pay express charges, and cash to CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
38 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


accompany order. 


Common-Sense Exercises in Geography 


By SEYMOUR EATON. Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of EXERCISES,— 
not ordinary questions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil 
It is adapted to all grades, and to the best American text-books. Such a book has long been 
needed in our schoole. 

Hundreds of copies have already been ordered in advance of publication. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


in the line of Music Books, are the following: 


CURRICULUM (For Piano Instruction. American or 
Foreign Fingering) $2.75. MODEL ORGAN (For 
Organ Instruction) $2.25. SCHOOL OF SINGING (For 
Vocal Instruction) $3.00. SUDDS’ ORGAN VOLUN- 
TARIES $1.50. ARCHER’S ORGAN BOOK (Choice 
pieces for the Organ) $2.00. MODERN CLASSICS 
(Piano Music of Medium difficulty, $1.00. MODERN 
JUVENILE CLASSICS (Easy Piano Music) $1.00. 
ROYAL PIANO FOLIO (Choice Piano Music) 65cts. 
ROYAL VOCAL FOLIO (Best Foreign Songs) bi5cts. 
WINNOWED SONGS (The Latest Sunday-School Song 
Book) 40cts. PRACTICAL ANTHEMS (A splendid 
collection of anthems of moderate difficulty) $1.00. 
Any of the above named books will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the marked price. 


COMPLETE LISTS of Music Books and Sheet 
Music furnished free on application. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


& Sons Music Co., The John Church Co, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E, 16th St., New York, 


“THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,” 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 


Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 
Can only be found in his New Song Books : 


THE MALE CHORUS, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 East 9th St., N. York. 81 Randolph St , Chicago. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50. 

This work presents the ‘“‘ New Education’’ in its 
simpsons and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schvolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture: 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac 
ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus spe- 
cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00. 
‘Every school library should have a copy of it. 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pepsable.’”’— National Jour. of Education, Boston. 


. ‘ These works are written by a great teacher and dis- 

a ether with 4 of each cee Ag ti ished author. who was for many years Principal 
Altermsand | 0f the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 

exclusive territory to good workers. Outfit, including 8 for introduction and to teachers for 


“Room 


~ 
— 
15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


For FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St, NEW YORK, 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


PRETERITA ; or, The Autobigra- 
phy of John Kuskin. From new plates. 
With two Portraits of the Author, an early and 
a later one, and Portraits of his Aunts. Extra 
cloth, gilt head, 18mo, 3 vols. $3.00 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. With 14 Plates, $1.50 ; without 
Plates, $1.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


58 East 10th St., New York. 
(Two doors west of Broadway.) 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s 


Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in the field with 1800 Census Returns. Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. Latest rail changes. 
Over 300 pages Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, Gazetteer, 
ete. 89,827 lines of Index, describing 40,000 more 
places than any other cheap atlas. Portraits, Auto- 
graphs and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
and all the Siguers of the laration of Indepen- 


complete Atlas, t id for $2.00. 
RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 323° Broadway, N. Y. City on of by all B h OF Ma! 
E will send free to all applicants our new 
lopue of TEACHERS HELPS | NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


1124 Arch Streat, Philadelphie 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study including a complete system of Ph 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles y press’ 
practical work in every department. Degrees con 


a Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ical Training and 
Scientific and 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Geological” | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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